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Louisiana 

Natural  Gas — 


THE  IDEAL  SERVANT 


INDEED  fortunate  is  the  com- 
munity where  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  Natural  Gas — the  Modern 
Fuel — is  available  for  home  and 
factory. 

Not  only  does  this  24-hour-a-day 
servant  lighten  the  burden  of  daily 
household       duties — cooking,      water- 


heating  and  house-heating — but  it 
serves  to  attract  new  residents  and 
new  enterprises  to  the  favored  sec- 
tion. 

The  growth  and  prosperity  of  this 
area  is  of  vital  concern  to  us,  and  we 
are  constantly  planning  and  working 
to  keep  a  pace  ahead  of  every  fuel 
demand. 


UNITED  GAS  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMPANY 


A  Unit  of  the  United  Gas  System 
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In  Memoriam 


\[  OT  without  due  cause  and  consid- 
'■  elation  does  ihe  Louisiana  Con- 
servation Revieiv  in  this  number 
seemingly  depai-t  from  its  regular 
course  and  established  policy  that  its 
columns  be  devoted  to  conservation 
and  related  subjects. 

The  first  memorial  pages  of  this  is- 
sue carry  a  message  to  its  readers 
reflective  of  the  ideals,  work,  accom- 
plishments and  the  general  public's 
appreciation  of  the  loss  of  a  fallen 
leader,  a  leader  little  understood  by 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  late  Sena- 
tor Long's  true  position  on  all  mat- 
ters vital  to  the  people  of  a  progres- 
sive and  modern  age.  Consei-vation 
was  one  of  the  subjects  closest  to  the 
heart  of  the  late  Senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  hope  is  expressed  that  a  care- 
ful review  of  these  pages  which  make 
this  issue  a  Memorial  Number  will 
convince  the  fair  and  open-minded 
readers  of  the  Louisiana  Conservation 
Review's  deep  indeb.edness  to  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  late  Senator  Long 
and  its  deep  sense  of  loss  in  the  pass- 
ing of  one  whose  place  in  the  cause 
of  the  people's  welfare  and  the  cause 
of  conservation  it  will  be  impossible 
to  fill. 

The  editor  and  associates  of  this 
official  public  publication  of  the 
State  Department  of  Conservation 
would  be  derelict  in  their  duty  if  they 
failed  to  place  in  the  record,  however 
incomplete  and  inadequate,  a  tribute 
to  Louisiana's  greatest  citizen,  states- 
man and  benefactor  who  paid  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  because  he  loved  the 
people  and  because  he  did  things  that 
they,   the  people,  wanted  him  to   do. 


Valuable  Louisiana  Oil 
Discoveries 


T  OUISIANA  has  experienced  the 
■*— '  discovery  of  one  major  oil  field 
in  North  Louisiana  and  two  new 
fields  in  South  Louisiana  as  a  resulr 
of  an  intensive  drilling  campaign 
carried  on  during  the  past  few- 
months. 
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The  most  important  discovery  was 
the  completion  of  a  large  gusher  in 
the  Rodessa  field,  which  field  is  lo- 
cated in  the  extreme  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  State.  This  field  has  re- 
vived activity  in  the  entire  North 
Louisiana  area  and  supplied  the 
needed  impetus  for  deep  drilling  in 
many  of  the  gas  fields  and  older  oil 
fields  of  this  section  of  the  State. 
Until  the  discovery  of  oil  in  this  field, 
the  Rodessa  field  had  been  regarded 
as  a  gas  area  and  is  the  third  largest 
gas  field  in  the  State. 

The  discovery  well  was  finally  com- 
pleted on  July  31,  at  a  total  depth 
6048  feet,  flowing  6000  barrels  a  day 
through  two  one-inch  chokes  on  the 
tubing  and  one  five-eighths  choke  on 
the  casing.  On  September  4,  another 
well  located  one  and  one-half  miles 
northeast  was  completed  and  is 
thought  to  be  a  larger  producer  than 
the  first  well. 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 


Duck  Law  Changes 


THE  new  hunting  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Bureau  of  Biologi- 
cal Survey  include  a  number  of  most 
desirable  conservation  features.  The 
fact  that  a  straight  thirty  days  of 
hunting,  instead  of  ten  week-ends  of 
three  days  each,  are  provided  is  itself 
most  commendable,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  however  pleasant  the  ten  pos- 
sible week-end  hunts  last  year  were 
for  the  sportsman,  they  were  un- 
doubtedly most  unpleasant  for  the 
ducks.  The  birds  had  every  oppor- 
tunity to  quiet  down  during  the  mid- 
week, return  to  the  hunting  grounds 
and  get  their  dose  of  lead  the  next 
week-end. 

The  reduction  of  bag  limit  from 
twelve  to  ten  will  probably,  after  all, 
make  little  difference  to  the  hunter 
and  may  make  a  beneficial  difference 
to  the  ducks.  The  change  of  pos- 
session limit  from  two  days'  shoot  to 
one  day's  shoot  is  a  regulation  con- 
siderably rougher  on  the  sportsman, 
and  seems  possibly  less  necessary, 
since  the  hunter  could  kill  that  many 
ducks  anyway  and  it  wouldn't  mat- 
ter much  to  the  birds  if  they  were 
killed  on  Wednesday  and  eaten  on 
Wednesday  or  killed  on  Wednesday 
and  eaten  on  Thursday.  This  change 
is,  however,  the  result  of  careful 
consideration  on  the  part  of  Chief 
J.  N.  Darling  and  is  doubtless  well 
chosen. 

The  elimination  of  baiting  and  of 
the  use  of  live  decoys  are  both  ex- 
cellent measures.  Particularly  in  the 
northern  states  it  was  found  that 
baiting  held  back  the  migrating  birds 
to  a  dangerous  degree  so  that  they 
became  imperilled  from  the  hazards 
of  weather. 

Prohibiting  the  use  of  live  decoys 
will  certainly  meet  with  the  approval 
of  those  hunters  who,  not  possessing 
any,  may  have  had  the  experience  of 
skillfully  calling  down  a  flock  of 
ducks  only  to  lose  them  at  the  last 
moment  because  of  the  lure  of  live 
decoys  at  the  next  blind. 

The  "three  shell  law"  which  came 
into  existence  last  February  and  now 
(Continued  on  Page   27) 


EMORIAL   PICTURE 


■-XT^ 


HUEY  PIERCE  LONG 


DIED,   SEPTEMBER    10,    1935 
when  I   am  riffht  in  my  o^ 


BORN,   AUGUST     30,    1893 

"I    know    the    hearts    of    the    people    because    I    have   not    colored    my   own.      I    kno 
on   the    floor   of   the    United   States   Senate,   March   5,    1935.) 

"This    Government    is    the    property    of    all    the    people    of    the    United    States    of   Ami 
nator."      (Senator   Long  on  the   floor  of   the  United   States  Senate,   August  26,    1935.) 

"There  will  be   Share-Our-Wealth   Societies   for   everyone   to   meet.      They    have    a    great   work    to   perform    .    .    .    Let    us    be   about   our 
.   .   There   is   enough   for   all   .   .    .   Beautiful   America    can   rise   to    the    opportunity    before   it.      It   means    to    us    all:    Every   man   a   king." 
lor    Long    in    a    coast-to-coast    broadcast.    May   2,    1935.) 


It   belongs   to   nobody,   to 


(Senator 
Senate,  and   to 


Jn  £^emoriam 


One  who  never   turned  his   back  but  marched  breast  forw 

Never  doubted  clouds   would  break. 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would 
Held    we    fall    to    rise,    are    baffled    to    fight   better, 

Sleep    to    wake. 

Robert   Brown 


LOUISIANA  CONSERVATION  REVIEW 


■  CONSERVATION  started  back  in  the 

"eighties"  when  President  Grover  Cleveland  adopted  a 
policy  to  preserve  natural  resources.  But  not  until  ilay, 
1908,  was  cognizance  taken  of  that  policy.  Governors  of 
the  several  states  assembled  then  in  Washington  and  heard 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  declare;  "The  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources  and  their  proper  use  constitutes 
the  fundamental  problem  which  underlies  almost  every 
other  problem  of  our  national  life." 

But  .staunch  "Freetrader"  and  impulsive  "Rough- 
rider"  are  np  more.  Yet,  they  have  sent  down  through  the 
corridors  of  time  the  cry:  CARRY  ON! 

In  Louisiana,  endowed  by  nature  Queen  of  states,  a 
man  named  LONG  heard  that  cry.  He  earned  the  office 
of  Governor,  obtained  from  the  Bar  of  Justice  title  to  the 
Conservation  Commission,  then  barkened  to  that  cry.  A 
complete  reorganization  was  effected  in  the  Department, 
The  policy  of  those  eminent  men  of  destiny  was  ramified 
to  coincide  with  the  operation  of  each  division.  Statutes 
were  enacted  and  enforced  to  protect  not  only  the  heritage 
of  posterity,  but  also,  the  birthright  of  those  men  among 
men  who  are  directly  dependent  upon  nature's  raw  prod- 
ucts for  sustenance. 

In  another  year  Louisiana  gives  up  this  wonder-man, 
HUEY  P.  LONG,  to  the  nation.  Invested 
with  the  toga  of  United  States  Senator,  he 
will  seek  for  other  states  the  benefits  which 
now  suffuse  Louisiana.  At  that  distinguished 
station  he  can  reset  the  corner  stone  of  na- 
tional wealth  by  advocating:  Con.servation 
for  the  needs  of  the  People  and  not  for  the 
exploitation  of  private  interests. — Scion  of 
the  common  people,  ever  will  he 
CARRY  ON! 


The  above  page  from  the  Louisiana  Conservation   Review  Annual  Number,  issued  March,  19S1,  is  herewith 
eproduced    because    of    its     prophetic    character.      More    than    ever    must    be    emphasized    its    stirring    message. 
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Art    Institute    of   Chicago. 


DEATH    AND    THE    SCULPTOR 


This  touchii 
hooded  figure  of  De 
rising   powers    and    b 


norial   by   the    An 


sting    thi 


el    Chester    French 
5cuIpto  ,    Daniel    Chester 


plishments,    died   Senator    Huey    Pi. 


SENATOR  SCHALUS 

The  following  tribute  by  Senator  Schall,  fully  describing 
Senator  Long's  attributes,  was  uttered  after  one  of  Senator 
Long's  characteristically  vigorous  battles  in  tlie  United  States 
Senate : 

"Mr.  President,  courage  is  an  attribute  of  God,  If  I  had 
but  one  word  with  which  to  describe  tlie  Senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr,  Long)  I  should  use  tlie  word  -courageous'. 
He   has   put   up   the   garaest    fight   I    have   ever   witnessed   or 


"Mr.  President,  I  am  not  undertaking  to  answer  the  charge 
that  I  am  ignorant.  It  is  true.  I  am  an  ignorant  man.  I 
have  had  no  college  education.  I  liave  not  even  had  a  high 
school  education.  But  the  thing  that  takes  me  far  in  politics 
is  that  I  do  not  have  to  color  what  comes  into  my  mind  and 
into  my  heart.  I  say  it  unvarnished.  I  say  it  without  veneer. 
I  have  not  the  learning  to  do  otherwise,  and  therefore  my 
ignorance   is   often   not  detected. 

"I  know  the  hearts  of  the  people  because  I  have  not  colored 
my  o%vn.  I  know  when  I  am  right  in  my  own  conscience.  I 
do  not  talk  one  way  in  the  cloakroom  and  another  way  out 
here.     I  do  not  talk  one  way  back  there  in  the  hills  of  Lou- 

"  HE  DIED  AS 

{Prom  the  Slurman 
Huey  Long  was  a  man  of  the  common  people — the  friend 
of  thelowly  and  downtrodden — and  his  heart  and  purse  were 
ever  open  toward  the  needy,  and  the  lo%vly  "Cajun"  by  the 
bayou's  brink  or  on  the  piney  woods  hillsides  of  Louisiana 
were  his  especial  concern — none  so  poor  and  poverty-stricken 
to  go  unnoticed  by  him.  And  when  he  felt  his  cause  was 
just,  none  was  too  high  in  political  power,  or  too  rich  in 
worldly  goods,  to  escape  his  scathing  denunciation. 

Could  his   good  deeds  and  kind  words  be  transformed  into 


r 

heard.  He  is  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  every  American. 
He  has  taken  his  punishment  like  a  man.  He  has  displayed 
moral  and  physical  stamina.  He  has  made  the  sacrifice.  He 
has  been  upon  Mount  Sinai  and  seen  the  lightning  flash  and 
heard  the  thunder's  roll.  He  has  partaken  of  the  meal  of 
locust  and  clothed  himself  with  camel  hair.  I  admire  this 
tremendous  man  and  the  courage  he  has  displayed  here  today 
in  preserving,  so  far  as  he  can,  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States." 


isiana  and  another  way  here  in  the  Senate. 

■'I  have  one  language.  Ignorant  as  it  is.  it  is  the  universal 
language  within  the  sphere  in  which  I  operate.  Its  simplicity 
gains  pardon   for  my  lack  of  letters  and  education. 

"Xonetheless  my  voice  will  be  the  same  as  it  has  been. 
Patronage  will  noi:  change  it.  Fear  will  not  change  it.  Perse- 
cution will  not  change  it.  It  cannot  be  changed  while  people 
suffer.  The  only  way  it  can  be  changed  is  to  make  the  lives 
of  these  people  decent  and  respectable.  No  one  will  ever  hear 
political  opposition  out  of  me  when  that  is  done."  (Excerpt 
from  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  by 
Huey  P.  Long  on  March  5,  1935.) 


Tex.,   Free   Press) 
golden  bricks,  they  would  build  a  monument  to  his  glory  to- 
ward the  mystic  fabric  of  the  spheres  higher  than  the  3.3-story 
state  house  he  built  for  his  people  and  for  the  land  he  loved — 
Louisiana. 

He  had  not  reached  on  life's  highway  the  highest  point,  but 
in  the  midst  of  great  achievements — when  life  seemed  to  hold 
for  him  the  highest  honors  imaginable,  he  was  fatally,  foully, 
stricken  down — like  the  v.'arrior  he  was,  in  the  forefront  on 
the   field   of  battle. 


LOUISIANA  CONSERVATION  REVIEW 


G  ruder  than  all  the  vagt   mute  rail  thinijs  Hudj  P.  Lona  accompi  ishid  for  the  people 
in  azcakeiiina  ■■the  general  mass  of  our  voters  !n  Louisiana  to  their  rights  as  citizem 

rights  by  the  ballot."     This  tribute  folloo 


of  the  state  of  Louisiana  it 
.  and  drawing  them  to  the 


ts  his  achievement 
vpression  of  these 


To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  State  Dem- 
ocratic Executive  Committee: 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  appointed  to 
prepare   suitable   expression   of  regret 
at  the  untimely  death  of  the  Honorable 
Huey  P.  Long,  the  Chairman  of  this 
Honorable  Body  and,  also,  the  Demo-  J 

cratic  National  Committeeman  from  '■'■ 

Louisiana,  at  his  death,  offers  the  ■• 

following  resolution : 

WHEREAS,   in   the   death   of 
Senator  Long,   our  Nation  and 
Party  have  lost  a  leader  unsur- 
passed, in  that  he  was  already 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-two 
helping  to  mould  our  national 
political    thought,    and    par- 
ticularly,  helping  to   shape 
the    policies    of    our    Na-       / 
tional  Democratic  Party 
and 

WHEREAS,  The 
Democratic    Party    in 
our    own    State    has 
been  repeatedly  led 
to  victory  by  our 
deceased  member 
in     State  -  w  i  d  e 
campaigns,    upon 
issues      uplifting 
and     progressive 
in  character,  such 
as    the    full    de- 
velopment   of    a 
system  of  State- 
wide,     modern 
roads      and 
bridges,   the   dis- 
tribution  by   the 
State     of     school 
books  to  all  chil- 
dren, the  raising 
of  revenue  on  in- 
tangibles     suffi- 
cient   to    provide 
more   fully   for  the   public 
schools,  to  improve  and  en- 
large the  hospitals,  to  make 
the   State    University   take 
rank  as  one  of  the  leading 
universities   of   the    South, 


to  lift  the  tax  burden  off  real  estate  to  the  amount 
of  a  82,000.00  homestead,  and 

WHEREAS,  And  this  your  Committee  thinks 
is  the  greatest  accomplishment,  our  late 
leader,   by  convincing  circular  and  by 
moving    oratory,    awoke    the    general 
mass  of  our  voters  in  Louisiana  to 
their   rights    as    citizens    and    drew 
them  to  expression  of  these  rights 
by    the    ballot   and,    concurrently 
therewith,  made  the  right  of  suf- 
frage   practically    universal    by 
the   abolition   of   the   cash   poll 
tax; 

BE    IT    RESOLVED    that 
this  Body,  for  the  above  rea- 
sons,   deeply    regrets    the 
loss  of  such  a  great  leader 
of  our  Nation,  State  and 
Party;    that   this    Body 
expresses    the    general 
feeling  of  mourning  of 
our  State  at  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished    men 
in      its      history ; 
and 

BE  IT  FUR- 
T  H  E  R  R  E  - 
SOLVED,  that  a 
copy  of  these  res- 
olutions be  made 
t  h  e  permanent 
record  of  this 
Body,  a  copy 
thereof  be  fur- 
nished the  Press 
and  the  Members 
of  Senator  Long's 
family. 


IN   MEMORIAM 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  his  Capitol 

A  martyr  sleeps. 
Bereaved,  disconsolate  and  sad, 

Louisiana  2veeps. 

ESTELLE    VeRJIE    CotTMAN 


G.  L.  PORTERIE, 
Avoyelles  Parish. 

J.  W.  BOLTON, 
Rapides  Parish. 

DR.  THOS.  STARK, 
Lafourche  Parish 

Committee. 
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October,  1935 


SENATOR  LONG,  when  he  became  Governor 
of  this  State,  recast  with  his  characteristic 
intelligence  and  vigor  the  entire  structure 
of  activities  relating  to  conservation  in  Louisiana. 
So  complete  were  his  accomplishments  in  this 
field  through  his  appointment  of  Commissioner 
Robert  S.  Maestri  and  his  cooperation  with  the 
Commissioner  in  subsequent  developments  that 
the  results  drew  praise 
from  those  not  politically 
allied  with  Senator  Long  as 
well  as  from  those  politi- 
cally identified  with  him. 

The  late  John  Dymond, 
distinguished  attorney  and 
legislator,  who  throughout 
his  life  entertained  the 
keenest  interest  in  prob- 
lems of  game  and  other 
natural  resources,  once, 
while  Senator  Long  was 
Governor,  stated  in  a  public 
address  that  of  all  the  nine 
Governors  who  had  held  of- 
fice since  the  formation  of 
the  Oyster  Commission 
which  later  became  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation 
"I  can  say  to  you  that  there 
isn't  one  who  had  the  vision 
that  Governor  Long  has 
had  of  what  conservation 
means  to  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana." So  significant  are 
these  words  that  it  is  well 
to  repeat  them  in  their 
fuller  context : 

"I  am  to  talk  to  you  to- 
night in  reference  to  the 
administration  of  conser- 
vation in  Louisiana.  In 
that  connection  you  may  be 
interested  to  know  that 
way  back  in  1900,  thirty 
years  ago,  I  volunteered 
my  services  to  the  commis- 
sion that  was  then  appoint- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  oyster 


The  Birmingham  News 

{A  Letter  Reprinted  from  the  Birmingham 
News,  Birmingham.,  Alabama.) 

To  the  Editor,  The  News: 

Bravo,  Beth  Owens,  for  championing  the  cause 
of  the  late  Senator  Huey  P.  Long.  Few  people 
know  what  a  humanitarian  Senator  Long  really 
was.  And  many  who  knew  nothing  of  him,  except 
through  hearsay,  condemned  him,  yes,  even  hated 
him.    Dr.  Weiss  went  so  far  as  to  assassinate  him. 

Dr.  Weiss  died  an  ignominious  death,  and  for 
what  purpose,  and  what  did  he  accomplish?  For 
generations  to  come  "assassin"  will  haunt  the 
name  of  Weiss,  while  Huey  Long,  called  a  dicta- 
tor, leaves  behind  him  many  things  that  make  the 
name  of  Long  greater  as  time  goes  on. 

Here's  what  he  left  to  the  people  at  large  to 
remember  him  for: 

1.  The  finest  system  of  roads  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  Not  a  single  toll  bridge  in  the  state. 

3.  Free  school  books  to  every  child  from  kin- 
dergarten through  high  school,  irrespective  of 
color  or  creed. 

i.  Fifty  per  cent  reduction  in  auto  license  tags 
on  cheaper  cars   (the  ones  used  by  the  masses). 

5.  No  poll  tax  requisite  to  vote. 

6.  Reduced  telephone  rates  one  dollar  per 
month. 

7.  Reduced  electric  rates  about  15  per  cent. 

8.  Homestead   exemption  up   to  $2,000. 
Some  may  talk  of  erecting  a  monument  to  Dr. 

Weiss,  but  the  above  monuments  are  already 
standing  to  the  memory  of  Senator  Long,  and  the 
people  will  have  the  fight  of  their  lives  on  their 
liands  to  retain  tliese  benefits  they  received 
through  Senator  Long.  They  are  some  of  what 
tlie  politicians  call  objectionable  things  and  say 
the  laws  should  be  changed  to  rob  the  people  of 
them.  That  bullet  of  Assassin  Weiss  might  some 
day  cost  the  people  of  Louisiana  lots  more  than 
the  life  of  the  only  champion  the  common  people 
of  Louisiana  ever  had. 

I  am  a  Louisianian,  not  a  politician,  but  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  late  Huey  P.  Long,  who 
was  the  greatest  of  our  times,  and  that  includes 
our  president. 

Senator  Long  was  100  per  cent  human.  He 
fought  his  political  opponents  ruthlessly  and 
whipped  them  with  ballots,  and  they  could  only 
subdue  him  with  a  bullet.  The  name  of  Long 
terrorized  tliem.  Long  is  dead.  But  there  never 
has  been  in  these  United  States  a  monument 
erected  to  an  assassin  and  there  never  will  be. 

L.  E.  Maktenif. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


industry,    and    since    that    time    I    have    taken 
quite  a  sincere  interest  in  conservation. 

"The  Department  of  Conservation  of  Louisiana 
is  a  political  body.  It  was  first  known  as  the 
Oyster  Commission  of  Louisiana.  In  1908  it  be- 
came known  by  legislative  act  as  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  Game, 
and  Fish,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Department 
of  Conservation  of  Louisi- 
ana.  During  that  period 
of  time  there  have  come 
upon  the  political  horizon 
Governors  Heard,  Blan- 
chard,  Sanders,  Hall,  Pleas- 
ant, Parker,  Fuqua,  Simp- 
son, and  Long;  in  fact, 
there  have  been  nine  of 
these  men  who  have  under- 
taken the  task  confronting 
the  State  of  Louisiana  in 
the  matter  of  her  conser- 
vation efforts.  Four  of 
these  distinguished  men 
have  passed  on,  but  of  all 
of  the  nine,  I  can  say  to 
you  that  there  isn't  one 
who  had  the  vision  that 
Governor  Long  has  had  of 
what  conservation  means 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  who  has  developed  in 
Louisiana  conservation  as 
it  is  being  presently  de- 
veloped .  .  . 

"In  conservation  Gover- 
nor Long  has  shown  excel- 
lent judgment  in  his  ap- 
pointment of  Hon.  Robert 
S.  Maestri  as  Commission- 
er of  Conservation,  and 
Mr.  Maestri  has  accom- 
plished most  excellent  re- 
sults as  Conservation  Com- 
missioner. Governor  Long 
was  lucky  in  having  Mr. 
Maestri  accept  the  appoint- 
ment .  .  . 

"Without  in  any  way  in- 
tending to  throw  bouquets 
at  Mr.  Maestri,  he  is,  in 
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my  opinion,  an  excellent  man  for  the  position.  He 
is  a  thorough  business  man,  and  I  can  certify 
from  personal  experience  that  he  guards  the  peo- 
ple's money  as  carefully  as  he  does  his  own;  that 
as  Commissioner  of  Conservation  he  is  striving 
to  and  is  making  a  record  for  himself  of  which 
he  and  we  will  be  proud.  He  is  in  my  opinion  the 
most  progressive  and  constructive  Commissioner 
of  Conservation  that  Louisiana  has  ever  had,  and 
I  intend  no  disparagement  to  his  predecessors." 

Senator  Long  as  Governor  of  Louisiana  and 
leading  Conservationist  carried  into  reality  the 
two  fundamental  principles  upon  which  Louisiana 
conservation  is  based.    These  principles  are: 

"1.  He  who  severs  and  profits  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  natural  resources  of  the  state, 
in  the  creation  of  which  he  had  no  hand,  should, 
in  addition  to  the  common  burden  of  the  ex- 
pense of  government,  borne  by  all  alike,  bear 
an  additional  burden  of  taxation,  the  proceeds 
to  go  toward  replacing  either  the  resource 
which  he  had  removed,  or,  if  that  be  impossible, 
toward  renewing  one  which  by  its  nature  is 
renewable. 

"2.  That  the  controlling  influences  in  hu- 
man affairs,  official  and  unofficial,  must,  for 
the  sake  of  the  safety  of  government  and  so- 
ciety, to  a  measurable  extent,  reverse  our  for- 
mer course  and  apparently  at  least  build  up  the 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  cities  and  indus- 
trial centers,  instead  of  building  up  the  cities 
and  industrial  centers  at  the  expense  of  the 
country." 

The  Department  of  Conservation  has  continued 
to  carry  into  accomplishment  the  program  which 
Senator  Long  as  Governor  of  the  State  inspired 
and  supported.  This  progressive  program  Gov- 
ernor Oscar  K.  Allen,  with  characteristic  ability 
and  vigor  has  continued  to  support.  The  follow- 
ing brief  statement  sets  forth  in  outline  some  of 
the  departmental  developments  and  activities : 

The  most  recent  achievements  are  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Geological  Survey ;  the  building  of  addi- 
tional fish  and  game  preserves  such  as  the  Lake 
Bistineau  Game  and  Fish  Preserve  in  Webster, 
Bossier,  and  Bienville  Parishes  and  the  Bayou 
Joson  Fish  and  Game  Preserve  in  Avoyelles  Par- 
ish, each  covering  some  ten  thousand  acres  of 
fishing  ground — other  fish  hatcheries  at  strategic 
points  throughout  the  State;  the  beginning  and 
encouraging  of  an  archeological  survey  through 
federal  cooperation ;  the  undertaking  and  accom- 
plishing of  a  number  of  important  research 
studies  covering  marine  and  wild  life;  establish- 
ing a  conservation  library. 

Other  accomplishments  of  the  department  may 
be  outlined  as  follows : 


Accounting  and  Administration 

The  report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Public  Ac- 
counts has  commented  on  the  administration  of 
the  Department's  finances  as  follows: 

"All  accounts  and  records  were  found  in  good 
shape  and  disbursements  supported  by  good 
vouchers,"  and  "all  receipts  were  checked  from 
their  source  and  bank  balances  were  verified." 

During  the  entire  five-year  period  the  Depart- 
ment has  remained  within  its  budget  and  has  car- 
ried a  substantial  bank  balance;  the  savings  de- 
rived from  the  newly  established  system  of  econ- 
omy have  been  utilized  in  the  establishment  of 
projects  created  by  the  Legislature. 

Each  Division  of  the  Department  has  been  re- 
constructed with  an  enlargement  and  broadening 
of  their  respective  activities  until  today  the 
amount  of  floor  space  used  has  been  more  than 
trebled.  Important  legislation  has  been  spon- 
sored and  enacted.  The  conservation  laws  have 
been  completely  compiled  and  brought  up  to  date, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Education 

Commissioner  Maestri  has  estabhshed  a  mu- 
seum for  the  permanent  display  of  specimens  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  as  well  as  an 
auditorium  in  which  photofilm  service  is  offered 
daily  to  the  public  free  of  charge.  This  is  the 
only  state-owned  conservation  museum  in  the 
United  States  and  has  been  visited  by  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  persons  each  year  for 
the  past  five  years. 

An  extensive  lecture  system  has  been  estab- 
lished with  a  view  of  bringing  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  State  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  conserving  the  riches  with 
which  the  State  has  been  naturally  blessed.  In 
addition  to  these  lectures  over  the  State,  the  pub- 
licity department  has  published  for  the  past  four 
and  a  half  years  a  monthly  and  quarterly  maga- 
zine known  as  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Re- 
view, which  reaches  not  only  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  of  every  known  foreign  nation  as 
well.  This  magazine  is  issued  free,  as  are  also 
bulletins  of  interest  on  subjects  of  conservation 
to  sportsmen,  teachers,  scientists,  and  the  ordi- 
nary man. 

Enforcement 
The  patrol  service  of  the  department  has  pro- 
duced increasingly  efficient  results  with  a  total 
outlay  of  less  than  one-third  of  the  money  for- 
merly needed  for  this  work.  All  of  the  land  and 
water  in  the  State  has  been  subjected  to  a  most 
vigilant  and  rigid  inspection  in  cooperation  with 
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the  sheriffs  of  the  State,  the  local  parish  game 
protectors,  and  the  federal  age:ats,  with  the  re^ 
suit  that  today  there  are  fewer  violations  in  Lou- 
isiana than  ever  before. 

Fisheries 

At  strategic  points  throughout  the  State,  and 
where  the  locations  are  most  naturally  adapted 
for  the  establishment  of  fish  and  game  preserves. 
Commissioner  Maestri  has  placed  numerous  fish 
hatcheries  at  an  average  cost  of  §25,000  and  sev- 
eral fish  and  game  preserves  at  an  average  cost 
of  $75,000.  During  the  five  years  regime.  Com- 
missioner Maestri  has  established  two  new  fish 
hatcheries  and  three  new  fish  and  game  pre- 
serves. 

Forestry 

The  reconstruction  of  our  Forestry  Division 
has  been  so  efficient  that  we  have  been  able  to 
take  on  the  additional  work  necessitated  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Conservation  Corps  through- 
out the  State  with  but  little  interruption  in  our 
regular  routine.  With  the  aid  of  this  federal 
agency,  the  development  of  the  Department's  for- 
estry activities  have  undoubtedly  proven  this  di- 
vision to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  forestry  bu- 
reaus in  the  entire  Southern  States. 

Minerals 

In  cooperating  with  the  then  existing  National 
Recovery  Act,  the  Department  found  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  to  the  New  Orleans  office  the  main 
branch  of  the  Minerals  Division,  leaving  sub-of- 
fices still  in  Lake  Charles,  Monroe,  and  Shreve- 
port.  The  scope  of  this  Division  has  been  broad- 
ened to  such  an  extent  that  all  phases  of  indus- 
trial development  have  increased  and  many  new 
industries  have  been  brought  to  the  State. 

A  State  Geological  Survey  has  been  established 
in  cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  State  Uii- 
versity  and  systematic  geological  reports  on  all 
parishes  of  the  State  are  now  in  preparation. 

Oysters  and  Water  Bottoms 
This  Division  has  extended  its  activities  in  both 
the  cultivated  fields  and  the  natural  reefs  of  the 
State  with  such  diligence  and  foresight  that  Lou- 
isiana, including  in  the  estimate  the  oysters 
packed  in  Mississippi  but  produced  in  Louisiana, 
led  the  Nation  in  oyster  production  during  1934. 
This  has  been  a  gradual  but  steady  increase  from 
the  position  Louisiana  held  at  the  beginning  of 
Commissioner  Maestri's  regime,  which  was  third. 
This  Division  also  has  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  sand,  gravel,  and  shell  deposits  of  the 
State,  which  have  likewise  been  handled  advan- 
tageously. 


Scientific  Research  and  Statistics 
Pollution,  which  has  increased  alarmingly  the 
possibility  of  the  destruction  of  fish  life  because 
of  the  numerous  oil  and  gas  wells  being  drilled 
and  brought  in  in  the  waters  of  the  State,  has 
been  given  special  study  by  this  Bureau  to  the 
end  that  Louisiana  may  derive  all  of  the  benefits 
from  this  great  under-ground  wealth  without  the 
loss  and  total  extinction  of  the  fish  life  to  be 
found  in  the  waters.  This  problem  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  one,  but  has  been  met  with  an  effi- 
ciency which  has  kept  abreast  with  the  evident 
danger.  This  Bureau  has,  therefore,  been  able  to 
devise  methods  with  which  the  harm  might  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  addition  this  Bureau  has  rendered  service 
to  all  of  the  other  Divisions  of  the  Department 
with  a  cooperation  that  has  resulted  in  great  as- 
sistance to  the  individual,  as  well  as  to  the  State 
and  Nation. 

Wildlife 

The  world-renowned  wildlife  sanctuaries  of 
Louisiana,  which  cover  some  four  hundred  thou- 
sand acres,  have  been  improved  both  as  to  pro- 
tection and  propagation  facilities.  These  pre- 
serves, the  first  state-owned  preserves  in  the 
United  States,  have  proved  to  be  a  true  sanctuary 
and  resting  place  for  the  thousands  of  migratory 
birds  that  frequent  the  Louisiana  shores  every 
year. 

The  fur  industry  in  Louisiana  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  proper  regulations  which  have 
been  so  efficiently  enforced  by  the  Wild  Life  Di- 
vision. Today  Louisiana  is  world-famous  as  a 
great  fur-producing  state. 


FOR  HUEY  LONG'S  TOMBSTONE 


(A  contribution  by  Dreiv  Pearson,  famed  political 
commentator  of  the  Nation's  Capital) 

For  those  who  knew  the  Kingfish  best — and 
liked  him,  despite  his  faults  and  failings,  his 
bombast  and  belligerency — the  following  might 
well  adorn  his  tombstone : 

"He  was  a  crook — but  he  had  no  money ;  a  cor- 
rupt politician — but  the  cost  of  government  in 
Louisiana  was  third  lowest  in  the  country ;  a  dem- 
agogue— but  he  kept  his  campaign  promises;  a 
hillbilly — but  he  had  no  racial  prejudices;  an 
ignoramus — but  he  ran  a  'business'  administra- 
tion ;  a  dictator — but  he  broadened  the  suffrage ; 
an  opportunist — but  he  had  ideals." 
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SPECIAL  EULOGY 

Delivered  by 

Honorable  Hogh  M.  Wilkinson 

of  the  New  Orleans  Bar,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Louisiana  State  Bar,  eulogizing  the  late 

United  States  Senator  Huey  P.  Long,  Jr.,  at  memorial  exercises  before  the 

Louisiana  State  Supreme  Court,  on  Monday,  October  7th,  1935. 


May  It  Please  the  Court : 

It  is  the  humble  opinion  of  the  Governors  of 
our  State  Bar  that  these  memorial  exercises  would 
not  be  complete  without  the  expression  of  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  one  of  our  late  distinguished  and 
lamented  members. 

Four  short  weeks  ago, 
stark,  grim  tragedy  struck 
in  the  very  forefront  of  our 
profession,  struck  with  a 
suddenness  that  stunned 
the  nation,  struck  with 
an  abrupt  and  awful  fi- 
nality of  consequences  that 
shocked  our  people  and 
grieved  and  saddened  them 
beyond  the  measure  of 
mere  formal  mourning, 
leaving  men  and  women 
everywhere  with  a  keen 
sense  of  a  personal  loss. 

Truly  was  it  written  by  a 
leading  journalist  on  this 
occasion  that  the  passing  of 
no  personage  of  the  time 
in  American  life,  excepting 
perhaps  only  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  nation 
himself,  could  have  created 
a  greater  depression  of 
spirit,  a  more  profound 
sorrow  throughout  the  land 
than  the  death  on  Septem- 
ber 10th,  193.5,  of  Huey 
Pierce  Long. 

Lawyer,  Public  Service 
Commissioner,  Governor, 
United  States  Senator,  and 
over  and  beyond  these,  al- 
ways the  friend  of  the  op- 
pressed, ever  the  militant 
champion  of  the  common 
man.  For  the  cause  of  a 
broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive vision  of  a  modern 
democracy  in  this  boasted 
Land  of  Freedom  he  laid 
down  his  life  on  the  altar 


IN  MEMORIAM 


HUEY  PIERCE  LONQ 

(AUGUST    30,    1893  — SEPTEMBER    10,    1935) 

(Note:     This   tribute   contains    forty-two   lines, 
one  for  each  year  of  Senator  Long's  life.) 

From  Holy   Writ  we  learn  "In  his  own  land 
No  man's  a  prophet,"  and  while  yet  we  dwell 

Among  our  kind,   too  few  will  understand 
Our  motives.    Even  friends  do  oft  foretell 
Our  doom  and  still  may  vow  they  wish  us  well. 

Thus  a  great  prophet  passed  with  Huey  Long, 

While  many  of  his  own  believed  him  wrong. 

An  uncut  diamond  may   quite  worthless  seem 
When  found  embedded  in  the  common  soil, 

Before  man's  art  doth  make  its  facets  gleam. 
So  fellow-men  may  ofttimes  seek  to  foil 
Most  noble  aims  of  those  mho  for  them  toil. 

Failing  to  see  the  soul  within,  the  light 

In  dismal  darkness  that  would  guide  them  right. 

Our  guide  is  dead.     His  words  resound  no  more 
O'er  waves  ethereal,  rousing  minds  from  gloom 

Who  lived  in  misery  and  despair  before 
His  thrilling  magic  voice  made  new  hopes  loom 
In  men,  as  sun-rays  make  sweet  flowers  bloom. 

But  now  the  bitter  cup  of  grief  we  taste, 

Our  hearts  are  barren  as  the  desert  waste. 

Till  death  he  carried  on  and  would  not  rest. 
O  Louisiana  where' s  your  champion  now! 

He  lives  enshrined  in  every  worker's  breast. 
Must  free  men  cringe  and  low  to  Mammon  bow 
To  earn  a  bite  of  bread  by  sweat  of  browl 

He  loved   the   poor  and   tried  to   ease   the   strain 

Of  mankind's  daily  toil,  hence  he  was  slain. 

O  could  we  snatch  him  from  his  hallowed  gravel 
Nor  grief  nor  tears  will  bring  him  back  to  life; 

He's  gone,  a  pebble  cast  on  ocean  wave. 
It  was  his  dream  to  end  the  age-old  strife 
Twixt  lord  and  lackey — give  each  man  and  wife 

A  home  where,  from  the  moment  of  their  birth. 

Children  would  never  lack  the  fruits  of  earth. 

Yet  though  his  body  may  return  to  dust, 
Assassin  bullets  can  not  wound  or  kill 

His   spirit   and   the   cause   he   left    in   trust 
To  us.     We  all  shall  labor  to  fulfil 
What  he  foretold.     And  when  the  night  is  still. 

As  myriad  stars  his  memories  light  the  sky 

And  whisper:  "Not  in  vain  did  Huey  die." 

New  Orleans,  Sept.  20, 1935.  N.  E.  Simoneaux. 


of  patriotism  as  surely  as  any  soldier  of  the  na- 
tion ever  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

How  many  of  us,  to  our  last  day,  will  ever  be 
able  to  forget  the  emotion  with  which  we  heard 
those  sad  tidings?  For  many  hours  the  attention 
of  the  world  was  upon 
that  hospital  where  the 
brave  and  desperate  fight 
was  going  on.  The  second 
night  dragged  through.  A 
morning  came  when  black 
rain  clouds  shrouded  Lou- 
isiana's skies  as  though 
Heaven  itself  partook  of 
our  sadness,  when  the  beat- 
ing of  the  storm  upon  the 
roof-tops  was  like  the  muf- 
fled cadence  of  funeral 
drums;  a  morning  whose 
dismal,  grey  dawn  was  just 
thrusting  its  pallor  across 
the  east,  when  up  from  the 
streets,  like  a  wailing  of 
evil,  came  the  cries  of  hur- 
rying newsboys.  Huey 
Long  was  dead! 

Alas,  that  which  was 
hardly  to  be  believed  had 
happened.  Huey  Long,  al- 
ways pictured  in  the  mind 
as  so  full  of  activity  and 
restless  energy,  was  at  rest. 
In  the  prime  of  his  life,  in 
the  full  measure  of  his 
stride,  in  all  the  glory  of  a 
virile  man's  power  and 
strength,  in  the  God-given 
magnificence  of  a  mentality 
whose  brilliance  beggared 
description,  while  he  strode 
with  his  hand  upon  the 
plough  of  his  life-work, 
Huey  Long  in  a  moment  of 
calamity  had  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  Eternity. 
To  him  had  been  vouch- 
safed,    perhaps     in     some 
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measure  of  Divine  amelioration,  that  manner  of 
and  according  to  the  poet's  prayer : 

"Give  me  to  die  unwitting  of  the  day, 
And  stricken  in  Life's  rare  heat 
With  senses  clear." 

It  has  been  said  that  no  M^ar  can  be  fairly  ap- 
praised within  less  than  a  half -century  beyond  its 
happening.  In  lesser  degree,  the  same  observa- 
tion holds  true  of  eulogies  upon  the  lives  of  men 
who  have  been  forceful  partisans.  The  dimming 
vista  of  Time's  perspective  is  needed  to  mellow 
such  affairs,  and  bring  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  a  great  career  into  proper  relief.  Today  and 
for  many  days,  men  will  differ  about  Huey  Pierce 
Long.  Like  a  flaming  meteor,  whose  momentary 
brilliance  dims  the  lustre  of  the  fixed  stars,  Huey 
Long  flashed  his  brilliance  across  the  horizon  of 
American  Statesmanship.  Within  little  more 
than  a  decade  this  remarkable  man  came  from  ob- 
scure position  to  become  the  most  active  and  con- 
structive governor  Louisiana  has  ever  known,  the 
indisputably  dominant  figure  in  Louisiana's  pub- 
lic life,  within  two  sessions  the  best-publicized 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  at  the 
hour  of  his  death  a  man  ever  unavoidably  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  a  presidential  possi- 
bility. The  sheer  fiction  of  Senator  Long's  pos- 
thumous publication :  "My  First  Days  in  the 
White  House,"  presents  no  greater  appeal  to  the 
imagination  than  does  the  actuality  of  his  me- 
teoric rise  to  pre-eminence  in  state  and  promi- 
nence in  national  affairs. 

No  more  than  omelet  could  be  made  without 
cracking  eggs  could  Huey  Long  have  taken  such 
strides  in  his  career  without  provoking  con- 
troversy. 

But  there  is  one  thing  about  the  late  Senator 
Long  upon  which  I  think  all  men  will  agree,  and 
it  is  upon  that  quality  of  his  which  we  most  ap- 
propriately dwell  in  these  exercises  today. 

Senator  Long,  it  happens  by  apt  coincidence, 
touched  upon  the  point  himself  with  a  twist  of 
that  whimsical  humor  which  was  so  keenly  his, 
in  one  of  the  last  things  he  wrote.  We  find  it 
near  the  end  of  that  posthumously  published 
work  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  He  tells 
of  an  imaginary  visit  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court: 

"As  I  left  the  courtroom,"  he  says,  referring 
to  himself  in  his  imagined  role  of  President, 
"I  passed  the  clerk's  desk  and  bowed  to  the 
members  of  the  Court.  It  was  the  shrine  to 
which  I  had  looked  with  reverence  during 
my  days  after  I  began  the  study  of  law.  The 
Chief  Justice  spoke  to  me,  'Mr.  President,  the 
Court  is  glad  to  note  that  you  have  kept  aUve 


your  membership  at  this  bar.'     'Thank  you,' 
I    responded,    'It's   the    only    institution    in 
which  my  membership  has  never  been  under 
attack'." 
Today  we  pay  tribute  to  Huey  Pierce  Long  in 
our  characters  as  his  brethren  of  the  bar  assem- 
bled here  to  lay  garlands  of  evergreen  recollec- 
tion upon  the  careers  of  those  of  our  honorable 
guild  who  have  gone  on  ahead  across  the  dark 
river. 

First  and  foremost,  and  above  all  of  his  other 
functions,  Huey  Long  was  a  lawyer.  He  loved 
the  practice  of  the  law.  He  worshipped  before 
the  law,  as  he  says,  as  at  a  shrine.  To  him  the 
law  in  time  became  a  jealous  and  ever-taxing  but 
always-favoring  mistress,  yet  one  who  rewarded 
his  devotion  lavishly. 

Even  as,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  dreamed 
himself  at  the  apex  of  his  deliberately-planned 
career,  occupying  the  exalted  office  of  the  na- 
tion's chieftain,  his  whimsy  impelled  him  to  have 
the  nation's  highest  judicial  officer  congratulate 
him  upon  nevertheless  remaining  Huey  Long,  the 
lawyer;  and  with  a  gesture,  back  of  which  shines 
all  of  his  pride  of  profession,  he  causes  the  char- 
acter which  is  himself  to  say  in  effect  that  his 
membership  in  our  brotherhood  of  the  bar  was, 
after  all,  the  ultimate  in  his  life.  And  so  it  truly 
was. 

Huey  Long  came  to  the  bar  of  Louisiana  only 
twenty  years  ago.  On  the  roll  of  attorneys  of 
this  Honorable  Court,  in  the  adjoining  clerk's  of- 
fice, can  be  found  his  signature  under  date  of 
May  15th,  1915.  He  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
What  clerk  or  deputy,  casually  administering 
that  oath  to  support  the  constitution  and  laws, 
watching  this  youth  from  North  Louisiana's  hills 
pen  his  name,  could  have  ever  visioned  the  heights 
that  in  a  score  of  years  he  was  destined  to  climb? 
The  hardships  under  which  he  obtained  his  le- 
gal education  are  a  tradition  now.  He  said  once 
under  fire  in  the  United  States  Senate:  "Mr. 
President,  I  am  not  undertaking  to  answer  the 
charge  that  I  am  ignorant.  It  is  true.  I  am  an 
ignorant  man.  I  have  had  no  college  education. 
I  have  not  even  had  a  high  school  education." 

He  studied  law  by  attending  Oklahoma  Uni- 
versity for  five  months  in  1912;  then  an  inter- 
ruption for  the  necessary  earning  of  a  livelihood ; 
then  the  one  1914-1915  session  at  Tulane's  law 
school,  a  whole  curriculum  crammed  within  one 
term  while  he  and  his  young  wife  lived  on  bor- 
rowed money  in  a  nearby  rooming-house. 

"Ever  mindful  what  it  cost; 
Ever  grateful  for  the  prize" 
Huey  Long  bent  his  greatest  and  most  sincere 
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efforts  in  after  life  endeavoring  to  assure  that  as 
many  young  persons  as  possible  should  not  have 
to  struggle  up  the  weary  road  to  knowledge  on 
which  his  own  feet  had  bruised. 

It  was  Cicero  who  said  that : 

"There  are  more  men  ennobled  by  study  than 
by  nature." 

The  amount  of  study  that  Huey  Long  accom- 
plished was  almost  unbelievable.  In  recent  years 
he  gathered  probably  the  finest  working  law  li- 
brary in  Louisiana,  and  it  was  nothing  unusual 
for  him  to  lock  himself  up  in  that  library,  not 
for  merely  hours,  but  for  days,  and  into  the 
nights,  until  he  had  dug  to  the  bottom  of  a  prob- 
lem. The  prodigous  amount  of  work  he  did  in 
this  fashion,  added  to  his  manifold  other  activi- 
ties, was  a  never-ceasing  marvel  to  those  who 
were  close  to  him. 

Upon  one  occasion,  being  invited  to  attend  an 
out-door  excursion  for  pleasure,  Huey  Long  said 
to  me: 

"My  idea  of  a  good  time  is  to  get  hold  of  a 
good  tough  legal  question,  and  go  into  my 
library  and  work  it  out." 

As  a  lawyer,  Huey  Long  has  left  an  imprint 
upon  this  State  which  should  long  remain  a  guide 
and  inspiration  to  young  men  coming  to  the  bar. 
He  has  set  an  example  of  determination,  untiring 
energy,  thoroughness  of  preparation,  profound 
study  of  legal  principles,  impatience  at  delay,  and 
a  headstrong  driving  toward  successful  outcome 
in  every  case.  He  has  taught  men  generally,  and 
the  bar  in  particular,  a  new  order  in  legal  pro- 
cedure, one  perhaps  a  bit  intolerant  of  traditional 
observances  and  customs,  and  essentially  without 
regard  for  circumlocution  and  delay, — but  after 
all  a  manner  of  procedure  commendably  tending 
to  getting  somewhere  right  now  with  the  business 
in  hand. 

Such  was  the  tendency  that,  when  he  became 
governor,  set  the  people  of  Louisiana  riding  on 
paved  roads  which  others  had  talked  about  for 
a  generation;  gave  us  the  most  beautiful  state 
capitol  in  the  Union  in  the  time  other  men  would 
have  been  beginning  the  blue  prints ;  accom- 
plished the  benefits  of  free  school  books,  toll-free 
bridges,  educational  and  institutional  improve- 
ments, and  the  thousand  and  one  betterments  of 
life  in  Louisiana,  all  set  in  motion  within  a  single 
administration. 

One  of  the  greatest  projects  of  his  creative 
genius  was  the  huge  railroad  and  highway  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  just  above  New  Or- 
leans. For  months  its  giant  spans  have  been 
reared  against  the  northern  sky,  until  the  com- 
pletion is  close  at  hand.  But  Huey  Long  will 
never  see  the  finish  of  that  project.     Like  that 


other  great  law-giver,  Moses,  he  has  been  allowed 
to  glimpse  the  Promised  Land  only  from  afar, 
never  to  enter  therein. 

Of  the  limitless  vision  and  dynamic  energy  of 
Huey  Long,  the  words  might  have  been  written: 
"A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels  all  think- 
ing things,  all  objects  of  all  thought,  and 
rolls  through  all  things." 

What  recompense  can  the  grave  ever  give  back 
to  Louisiana  for  what  it  has  swallowed  up?  What 
can  the  forces  of  destruction  offer  to  replace  the 
brilliance  of  a  mind  lost  forever  to  the  cause  of 
needy  mankind?  Where,  0  where? — on  what 
heights  of  worldly  distinction,  at  what  altar  of 
human  service,  might  not  this  man  have  finished 
in  his  allotted  time? 

"From  the  voiceless  lips  of  the  unreplying 
dead  there  comes  no  word.' 

Every  man,  it  is  said,  is  the  center  of  a  circle 
whose  fatal  circumference  he  can  not  pass.  At 
thirty-three  Alexander,  conqueror  of  the  known 
world,  overstepped  that  line.  At  only  fifty-two, 
Napoleon,  once  master  of  Europe,  was  but  a 
name.  At  barely  forty-two,  still  on  the  upward 
side  of  the  hill,  Huey  Pierce  Long  went  to  the 
rest  he  had  never  allowed  himself  to  know  in 
life. 

Into  what  new  lands  might  an  older  Alexander 
have  led  his  hosts :  What  greater  treasures  of 
the  mind  might  not  Bonaparte,  who  codified  the 
civil  law  we  follow,  have  not  given  to  the  world 
in  later  years?  And  to  what  benefactions  of  man- 
kind might  not  the  destiny  of  Huey  Long  carried 
him? 

One  of  the  most  tragic  phases  of  his  passing 
is  this  unfinished  symphony — like  some  never- 
known  strain  of  beautiful  music  in  a  brain  that 
died  before  the  notes  could  be  marked  down. 

A  strange  coincidence  is  that  the  two  probably 
most  notable  chief  executives  in  the  history  of  this 
state  in  stormy  periods.  Governor  Claiborne  and 
Governor  Long,  both  were  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  while  serving  as  governor,  and  both 
closed  brilliant  careers  in  public  life  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-two. 

But  brief  as  was  his  span  of  human  service, 
Huey  Pierce  Long  has  not  lived  in  vain. 

To  his  profession  he  has  left  the  record  of  a 
career  of  ability  and  energy.  One  of  the  monu- 
ments to  his  name  will  be  the  incorporation  of 
the  State's  Bar,  a  form  of  organization  in  keep- 
ing with  the  most  advanced  thought,  sought  after 
for  many  years  by  the  leaders  of  the  profession 
in  Louisiana,  and  finally  accomplished  about  one 
year  before  his  death  through  the  interest  and 
assistance  in  the  Legislature  of  Senator  Long. 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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SOME  EDITORIAL  TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  LONG 

The  Houma  Times 

September  14,  1935 
'/  HUEY  P.  LONQ 

By  Helen   Wurslow,   1932 

Huey  p.  Long  has  learned  the  secret  of  put- 
ting his  dreams  into  "concrete"  form.     He  has 

erected  throughout  the 

State  of  Louisiana  "monu- 
ments more  lasting  than 
bronze,  more  wonderful 
than  the  pyramids." 

Thousands  of  miles  of 
gleaming  highways  pay 
tribute  to  Louisiana's 
greatest  builder.  Like  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  he  has  con- 
nected every  section  of  the 
state  with  concrete  high- 
ways. He  has  erected  a 
capitol — symbolic  of  the 
great  State 'of  Louisiana  in 
every  detail,  a  dream  of 
beauty  in  artistic  design 
and  loveliness  of  construc- 
tion— a  governor's  mansion 
worthy  of  Louisiana's  Chief 
Executive — an  Intracoastal 
Canal  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  State  in  reducing 
freight  rates  and  facilitat- 
ing commerce. 

Louisiana  has  long  await- 
ed a  leader  that  would 
bridge  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er. Even  the  mighty  Fa- 
ther of  Waters  will  bow  to 
Huey  Long's  leadership 
when  the  two  proposed 
(Continued    on    Page    47) 


Sefitember  14,  1935 
SENATOR  HUEY  P.  LONQ 
It  was  no  ordinary  light  that  an  assassin's  bul- 
let snuffed  out  in  Baton  Rouge  last  Sunday  night 
Huey  Long,  rising  from  printer's  devil  and  sales- 
man   to    railroad    commis-     

sioner,  governor  and  Unit- 
ed States  Senator  in  dizzy, 
rapid  succession,  presents 
one  of  the  most  remarkable 
careers  in  American  life. 

Not  only  did  he  succes- 
sively occupy  these  high 
places,  but  he  dominated  by 
his  brilliancy,  talent,  untir- 
ing energy  and  natural 
leadership  every  position  he 
ever  held  during  his  un- 
paralleled career.  A  real 
leader  was  taken  not  only 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana 
but  the  nation.  No  citizen 
of  Louisiana  ever  gained 
such  widespread  recogni- 
tion. His  name  and  fame 
found  their  way  into  every 
home  in  this  nation,  and 
foreign  countries  had  be- 
gun to  be  deeply  interested 
in  this  remarkable  genius 
whose  meteoric  career  they 
had  been  watching. 

That  this  remarkable  ca- 
reer should  have  been  end- 
ed by  violence  is  most  de- 
plorable. There  could  be 
no  excuse  for  his  assassina- 
tion. As  President  Roose- 
velt says,  "Violence  has  no' 
place  in  American  life."  Whether  a  man  was  his 
friend  or  his  foe  he  was  forced  to  realize  that 
Long's  accomplishments  and  achievements  proved 
his  genius,  his  gigantic  (Continued  on  Page  22) 

The  United  States  News 

September  16,  1935 

Men  are  often  symbols  of  movements  that 
reach  greater  momentum  under  the  leadership  of 
a  dramatic  personality  than  if  left  to  themselves 
to  get  organized.  But  these  movements  that 
bring  millions  into  line  in  what  might  be  called 
a  seeking  for  "social  justice"  are  not  the  less  po- 
tential because  they  are  suddenly  deprived  of  a 
motivating  genius. 


gress 

September  1935  Issue 

Few  thinking  people  will  ever  read  the  last  page 
of  the  last  chapter  in  Senator  Long's  autobi- 
ography, "Every  Man  a  King,"  without  realizing 
his  tremendous  reason  for  having  lived;  without 
perhaps  tasting  the  bitter  anguish  that  sensitive 
minds  shall  always  feel  at  the  knowledge  that  this 
great  humanitarian  might  have  lived  to  be  loved 
by  all,  had  murder  not  been  done.     He  wrote: 

"In  1932,  the  vote  for  my  resolution  (redis- 
tribution of  wealth)  showed  possibly  a  half  dozen 
other  Senators  back  of  it.  It  grew  in  the  last 
Congress  to  nearly  twenty  Senators.  Such  growth 
through  one  other  year  will  mean  the  success  of 
a  venture,  the  completion  of  everything  I  have 
undertaken, — the  time  when  I  can  and  will  retire 
from  the  stress  and  fury  of  my  public  life,  maybe 
as  my  forties  begin — a  contemplation  so  serene 
as  to  appear  impossible. 

"That  day  will  reflect  credit  on  the  States  whose 
Senators  took  the  early  lead  to  spread  the  wealth 
of  the  land  among  all  the  people. 

"Then  no  tear-dimmed  eyes  of  a  small  child 
wUl  be  lifted  into  the  saddened  face  of  a  father 
or  mother  unable  to  give  it  the  necessities  re- 
quired by  its  soul  and  body  for  life;  then  the 
powerful  will  be  rebuked  in  the  sight  of  man 
for  holding  that  which  they  cannot  consume,  but 
which  is  craved  to  sustain  humanity;  the  food 
of  the  land  will  feed,  the  raiment  clothe,  and  the 
houses  shelter  all  the  people;  the  powerful  will  be 
elated  by  the  well  being  of  all  rather  than  through 
their  greed. 

"Then  those  of  us  who  have  pursued  that  phan- 
tom of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Webster,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Bryan  may  hear  wafted  from  their 
lips   in   Valhalla: 

"EVERY  MAN  A  KING" 


Business  Week 

September  14,  1935 

The  assassination  of  Senator  Long  should  be 
unanimously  condemned,  without  regard  to  the 
record  of  the  victim  or  the  motives  of  the  assas- 
sin. It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  assas- 
sination is  futile,  because  a  dead  leader  is  usually 
replaced  by  another  who  appeals  to  the  same 
group  in  the  population  and  can  pursue  the  same 
policies. 

People  say  that  no  man  can  fill  the  place  that 
Huey  Long  did.  But  how  do  they  know?  One  of 
his  bright  young  lieutenants  may  have  learned 
enough  to  surpass  the  master's  exploits. 
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The  Reason  for  Huey 

By 

GEORGE  MORRIS 

Editor,    Memphis  Commercial   Appeal 

(Reprinted  from  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis,  Tennessee) 


ASSASSINATION  of  Senator  Long  by  a  po- 
litical enemy  is  the  culmination  of  a  plot 
that  has  been  in  the  making  for  more  than 
a  year. 

Plans  to  have  him  killed  before  now  have  been 
frustrated   by   exposure.     At  times   his   friends 
have  sat  in  on  conferences  called  to  discuss  doing 
away  with  him.     At  other 
times  the  places  of  confer- 
ence have  been  wired  in  ad- 
vance and  conversations  re- 
corded by  stenographers. 

Some  of  those  who  have 
scoffed  most  loudly  at  the 
Senator's  exposure  of  plans 
to  have  him  killed  have 
been  inwardly  sympathetic 
with  the  scheme.  During 
the  recent  session  of  Con- 
gress the  Senator  was 
vigorously  cross-examined 
with  reference  to  the 
charge  that  bodyguards  ac- 
companied him.  One  of  the 
Senator's  friends,  a  highly 
reputable  civil  engineer,  in 
Washington  in  connection 
with  flood  control  legisla- 
tion, was  roughly  handled 
and  searched  for  weapons 
by  the  sergeant  at  arms  of 
the  Senate  as  he  emerged 
from  the  Senate  gallery. 

No  attention  was  given 
Senator  Long's  charges 
that  it  was  planned  to  kill 
him  and  his  exposure  of  the 
plots.  His  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  were  interested  only 
in  exposing  the  fact  that  he 
had  taken  precautions  to  protect  himself. 

The  young  man  who  assassinated  the  Senator 
and  was  so  effectively  dispatched  by  his  guards 
probably  had  no  part  in  the  frequently  discussed 
plans  to  murder  the  Senator.  He  was  no  doubt 
the  victim  of  the  widespread  propaganda  that  the 
only  way  to  release  the  state  from  Long's  domina- 
tion was  to  kill  him.  There  is  no  disputing  the 
practical  conclusion.     Huey  Long  personally  and 


Grover.  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo. 
September  U,  1935. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Maestri 
Cora,  of  Conservation 
New   Orleans,   La. 

Dear  Mr.  Maestri: 

Overshadowing  all  is  the 'thought  that  I  should 
ever  be  addressing  you  over  the  tragic  loss  of 
your  friend  and  my  friend,  the  one  man  in  this 
Country  who  had  the  courage  backed  by  an  hon- 
est heart,  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  abused 
citizens  of  the  Country  who  found  themselves  vic- 
tims of  the  Republican-Wall  Street  Party  whose 
policy  was  to  dictate  under  cover  and  perpetuate 
their  method  of  making  the  already  rich  richer, 
and  the  poor  poorer. 

Death  loses  its  sting  in  the  passing  of  our  friend 
Senator  Long.  How  glorious  it  is  for  us  to  have 
had  him  as  our  friend.  Thinking  along  the  line 
of  your  Department,  I  wish  it  could  be  possible 
for  your  Department  to  be  able  to  send  to  friends 
of  Senator  Long  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
seed  of  some  tree  or  shrub  or  plant  DISTINCT- 
LY TYPICAL  OF  HIS  STATE,  LOUISIANA, 
for  us  all  to  cultivate  and  cherish  in  his  memory. 

In  closing,  I  extend  my  heart-felt  sjinpathy  to 
all  you  kind  citizens  of  Louisiana  in  your  loss. 
I  wish  you  continued  success  in  your  particular 
work  and  thank  you  for  the  valuable  information 
and  pleasure  you  have  afforded  me  thru  the  me- 
dium of  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Review. 
Sincerely, 
(Signed)    James   S.    HARaIso^^. 

"Leaf  after  leaf  drops  off,  flower  after  flower, 
Some  in  the  chill,  some  in  the  warmer  hour. 
Alive  they  flourish  and  alive  they  fall. 
And  earth  zcho  nourished  them  receives  them  all. 
Should  wc.  her  wiser  children,  be  less  content 
To  sink  into  her  lap  when  life  is  spent?" 


individually  dominated  the  state.  He  had  no  suc- 
cessor. He  has  no  lieutenant  who  could  rise  upon 
his  ashes  and  solidify  the  following  that  made 
Long  the  dictator  and  his  whims  the  law  of  the 
state.  Such  personalities  do  not  often  command 
the  spotlight  as  they  walk  across  the  stage  of 
public  affairs.  Chaos  usually  follows  their  de- 
parting footsteps. 

Political  enemies  contrib- 
ute more  than  political 
friends  to  the  success  of 
such  personalities  as  Sena- 
tor Long.  He  was  without 
influential  friends.  He  was 
without  wealth  or  prestige. 
He  had  no  divine  right  of 
inheritance.  All  he  pos- 
sessed was  a  remarkable 
mind  and  an  indomitable 
will. 

When  he  decided  to  study 
law  on  borrowed  money 
and  go  in  for  a  public  ca- 
reer, he  completed  a  three- 
year  law  course  in  seven 
months.  When  he  had  got- 
ten ahead  in  his  practice 
and  his  investments  in  oil 
wells  were  wiped  out  by 
Standard  Oil,  he  won  a  vic- 
tory in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  that 
saved  millions  for  inde- 
pendent investors.  Chief 
Justice  Taft  paid  him  the 
compliment  of  saying  it 
was  the  best  presentation 
he  had  ever  heard  before 

the  court. 

Louisiana  was  notorious- 
ly corrupt  politically.  The  state  was  dominated 
by  the  New  Orleans  ring,  headed  by  Mayor  Behr- 
man.  Corporations  bought  their  way  through  the 
Legislature.  The  New  Orleans  ring  was  prepared 
to  off-set  any  local  uprising  with  an  avalanche  of 
votes.  Not  the  slightest  attention  was  given  the 
people.  Privileges  for  construction  of  toll  bridges 
across  lakes  and  rivers  were  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.     The  state  university  had  no  standing, 
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was  without  equipment  or  buildings.  The  capitol 
building  was  an  old  structure  of  Spanish  design 
that  had  its  origin  in  the  period  it  represented. 
The  governor's  mansion  was  a  dilapidated  old 
building,  scarcely  fit  for  human  habitation. 
There  was  not  a  paved  highway  in  the  state.  The 
public  schools  were  a  reproach  to  the  country's 
boasted  civilization. 

The  governors  were  traditionally  selected  from 
the  socially  elite.  First  families  were  considered 
the  only  ones  eligible  to  distinction.  They  were 
stuffed  shirts.  The  New  Orleans  ring  saw  to  it 
that  the  governors  of  the  state  were  useful  for 
window  dressing,  usually  ignorant  of  what  went 
on  behind  closed  doors.  Occasionally  they  de- 
manded a  cut,  in  addition  to  the  honor,  but  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  whatever  was  given  them. 
The  people  of  the  state  were  not  politically  con- 
scious. Things  as  they  existed  had  always  ob- 
tained so,  they  argued,  why  take  the  trouble  to 
protest?    What  good  would  it  do,  anyway? 

It  was  a  perfect  setup  for  Huey  Long.  His 
election  as  a  member  of  the  state  utilities  com- 
mission, defeat  and  then  election  as  governor, 
make  a  story  that  is  quickly  told  but  it  is  a  story 
of  work,  sacrifice,  organization  and  of  the  in- 
domitable energy  of  Huey  Long.  They  say  they 
could  not  defeat  him  because  he  controlled  the 
organization,  but  they  fail  to  say  that  he  came 
into  control  by  defeat  of  a  powerful,  corrupt  and 
unscrupulous  machine  whose  allies  reached  from 
the  most  powerful  corporations  in  the  state  to  the 
lowest  and  most  repulsive  dive  in  the  French 
quarters  of  New  Orleans. 

Huey  Long,  still  in  his  early  thirties,  opposed 
the  ring  that  controlled  the  elections  and  counted 
the  ballots ;  that  collected  tribute,  running  into 
fabulous  sums,  from  the  privileged  corporations, 
as  well  as  from  those  who  passed  out  their  part 
through  the  shutters  of  the  stalls  in  the  territory 
of  licensed  vice.    Furthermore,  he  won. 

Five  years  before  he  became  governor  he 
planned  a  34-story  state  capitol,  and  kept  the  se- 
cret of  planning  to  himself.  He  built  the  finest 
capitol  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  He  gave  the 
state  a  great  university,  and  its  attendance  ran 
up  from  a  few  hundreds  into  the  thousands.  He 
paved  the  highways  of  the  state.  He  gave  every 
child  free  textbooks,  but  the  state  is  predomi- 
nantly Catholic,  and  the  state  could  not  legally 
give  free  books  to  parochial  schools.  Huey  got 
around  that  by  giving  books  to  the  pupils  and 
not  to  the  schools. 

He  made  the  corporations  pay  millions  in  taxes, 
which  they  had  always  avoided  by  greasing  the 
palms  of  legislators  with  a  few  thousands.  He 
mastered  French  and  the  language  of  the  Cajuns. 


He  built  free  bridges  alongside  of  privately  owned 
and  corruptly  obtained  bridges. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the  opposi- 
tion has  not  been  able  to  defeat  Huey  Long.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  better  reasons  than  the  argument 
that  he  controls  the  election  machinery.  He  de- 
feated the  Louisiana  ring  when  it  controlled  the 
machinery. 

0 

SENATOR  SCHALL'S  NOBLE  TRIBUTE 


Senator  Thomas  D.  Schall  of  Minnesota  gave 
one  of  the  noblest  of  tributes  to  Senator  Huey  P. 
Long  when  he  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  his  way 
to  Baton  Rouge  to  attend  the  late  Senator's  fun- 
eral.    Senator  Schall  said: 

"You  can  kill  the  body  but  you  cannot  kill  the 
spirit  or  the  work  that  Senator  Long  did.  It  will 
go  marching  on,  and  'in  the  great  summing  up  of 
things  what  matter  it  that  the  body  suffers,  for 
humanity  sweeps  onward.  Here  today  the  mar- 
tyr stands,  on  the  morrow,  crouching  Judas  with 
the  silver  in  his  hands.  Far  in  front  the  cross 
stands  ready  and  crackling  fagots  burn.  While 
the  shouting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  re- 
turn to  clean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  history's 
golden  urn.' 

"He  died  for  a  cause,  the  preservation  of  the 
constitution  and  the  rights  of  his  state  to  handle 
affairs  free  from  federal  interference. 

"I  hope  you  will  not  pass  unnoticed  the  threat 
that  hovers  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  the 
right  of  each  state  to  continue  as  such,  instead  of 
a  mere  agency  of  a  federal  bureaucracy  as  the 
New  Deal  proposes.  It  was  as  a  rebel  against 
this  attempt  that  Senator  Long  laid  down  his  life. 

"Huey  Long  is  at  little  understood  in  Septem- 
ber, 1935,  as  was  Abraham  Lincoln  in  April, 
1865. 

"He  was  one  man  in  the  United  States  who  had 
the  knack  of  putting  his  stuff  in  such  a  way  that 
it  got  by  the  strict  censorship  of  the  newspapers 
and  the  radio  as  placed  there  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

"He  prepared  the  way  and  sounded  the  alarm 
and  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  supreme  court 
backing  him  up  was  so  tremendous  in  its  news 
value  that  it  broke  all  bounds  of  censorship  and 
the  people  began  to  know  what  was  going  on  be- 
hind the  scenes  at  Washington.  If  I  had  but  one 
word  with  which  to  describe  Senator  Long  I 
should  describe  him  with  the  word  'courage,'  and 
when  this  country  is  finally  saved  from  the  dis- 
aster now  threatening  it,  Huey  Long's  name 
ought  to  be  placed  well  at  the  head  of  those  who 
brought  it  about,  and  his  fight  to  the  death  for 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution  will  not  have 
been  in  vain." 
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Constructive  Programs 


THE  late  Senator  Huey  Pierce  Long  in  his 
broad  vision  of  a  progressive  Louisiana 
had  planned  the  development  of  a  system 
of  State  Pai-ks  that  would  freely  bring  to  every 
citizen  of  the  State  the  privilege  of  sharing  rec- 
reation. 

As  in  other  of  his  constructive  activities,  Sena- 
tor Long  desired  not  merely  to  serve  the  State's 
centers  of  concentrated  population,  but  to  broaden 
the  opportunity  of  every  one  in  city  or  country 
alike  to  share  in  a  wholesome  way  the  pleasures 
of  the  out-of-doors. 

Just  as  under  his  directive  influence  there  was 
brought  into  existence  in  Louisiana  a  magnificent 
system  of  highways  which  traversed  areas  natur- 
ally endowed  for  park  purposes  and  which,  built 
over  extraordinarily  difficult  terrain,  were  never- 
theless second  to  none  in  the  nation,  so  too.  Sena- 
tor Long  planned  a  State  Park  system  that  would 
match  in  excellence  the  highways  and  would  bring 
helpful  and  available  recreation  for  the  common 
people. 

The  creation  of  the  State  Parks  Commission 
of  Louisiana  was  the  basic  step  in  bringing  into 
reality  such  privileges  for  Louisiana. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  in  the 


development  of  American  recreation  during  the 
present  century  has  been  the  manner  in  which 
Americans  have  become  "out-of-doors  minded". 
Undoubtedly  one  vigorous  and  effective  influence 
in  initiating  such  a  general  attitude  was  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt,  whose  personality,  pub- 
lic utterances  and  writings  conveyed  for  the  first 
time  to  so  many  of  his  fellow  citizens  the  realiza- 
tion that  America's  heritage  of  the  out-of-doors  is 
something  that  must  be  fought  for  if  it  is  to  be 
preserved. 

Broad  influences  in  our  civilization  have  also 
greatly  accelerated  the  growth  of  popularity  of 
the  out-of-doors  as  a  field  for  recreation.  The 
availability  of  cheap  and  speedy  transportation, 
the  charm  of  distant  scenes  conveyed  by  feature 
pictures  on  the  motion  picture  screen,  the  exten- 
sion through  nature  societies  and  many  other 
agencies,  of  intelligent  interest  in  wild  flowers 
and  wild  birds,  not  as  objects  to  be  destroyed  and 
collected,  but  as  enchanting  living  subjects  for 
study  in  their  natural  setting,  all  have  con- 
tributed. 

All  these  have  played  their  part  in  extending 
the  interest  in  and  the  appreciation  of  our  out-of- 
doors.    The  expansion  of  American  industrial  life. 
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the  growth  in  size  of  our  cities,  and  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  those  who  go  afield, 
have  made  increasingly  important  the  need  of 
some  place  to  which  lovers  of  natural  scenery  and 
wild  life  can  go  to  enjoy  recreational  hours  with- 
out interfering  with  the  rights  of  fellow  men.  It 
has  become  abundantly  apparent  that  parks.  Na- 
tional Parks,  State  Parks  and  City  Parks,  are  the 
only  adequate  answer  to  this  demand.  The  Par- 
ish Fairs,  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the 
community  life  of  the  State,  especially  require 
State  Park  facilities  to  make  possible  the  widest 
and  best  realization  of  these  functions. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  has  had  a  particularly 
significant  place  in  the  American  scene,  providing 
as  it  does  the  winter  home  for  literally  millions 
of  wild  birds,  including  an  astonishingly  large 
proportion  of  the  North  American  migratory  wa- 
ter fowl.  Louisiana  has  recognized  this  responsi- 
bility by  contributing  greatly  to  the  preservation 
of  wild  life.  Extensive  preserves  have  been  es- 
tablished by  State  action  and  by  private  donation, 
game  refuges  which,  under  the  careful  jui-isdic- 
tion  of  State  and  other  agencies,  have  given 
haven,  year  after  year,  to  our  wild  life. 

Louisiana,  further,  because  of  the  character  of 
its  people,  is  especially  a  state  wherein  State 
Parks  would  be  most  fully  appreciated.     Inherit- 


ing a  keen  understanding  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
field,  Louisianians,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
State's  citizens,  have  a  natural  delight  in  fishing 
and  hunting.  Nature  has  provided  for  them  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  but  it  is  inevitable  that 
Nature  requires  some  cooperation  in  making  such 
facilities  properly  available  to  all.  The  conflict 
of  the  recreationist  with  the  rights  of  private 
property  becomes  inevitable. 

The  history  of  no  State  can  excel  in  length  and 
colorful  interest  that  of  Louisiana,  whose  succes- 
sive rule  by  France,  then  Spain,  then  France 
again,  the  United  States,  the  Confederacy  and 
again  the  United  States,  deserves  recognition  in 
the  establishment  of  appropriate  State  Parks. 

The  State  Parks  Commission  of  Louisiana  was 
created  by  Act  No.  91  of  the  Regular  Session  of 
the  Legislature  of  1934.  Five  members  compose 
this  Commission,  four  of  whom  are  ex-officio, 
the  fifth  serving  by  the  appointment  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  Commission  has  the  following  mem- 
bership :  Robert  S.  Maestri,  Commissioner  of 
Conservation,  Member  of  the  Commission  and 
Chairman,  John  Klorer,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
State  Board  of  Engineers,  Vice-Chairman,  Lucille 
May  Grace,  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  and  A.  P. 
Tugwell,  Chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Highway 
Commission.    Nicole  E.  Simoneaux  was  appointed 


The    beautifully    arched    and    curving    structure    of    the    Fort   pre 


ntriguing  vista  to  the  visitors  at  Fort  Pike  State  Park. 
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by  the  Governor  as  the  fifth  member  of  the  Com- 
mission and  designated  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  to  serve  as  Secretary. 

James  P.  Guillot,  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation,  was  appointed  as  the  Commis- 
sion's Treasurer. 

The  State  Parks  Commission  of  Louisiana  early 
in  its  activities  appointed  the  following  to  its  con- 
sultant staff.  These  officers  though  serving 
without  remuneration  from  the  State  Parks  Com- 
mission are  nevertheless  contributing  their  advice 
and  aid  in  the  conduct  of  State  Park  work.  They 
are  as  follows : 

Carroll  L.  Wood,  Jr.,  Engineer. 

James  Nelson  Gowanloch.  Consulting  Biolo- 
gist. 

V.  H.  Sonderegger,  Consulting  Forester. 

Cyril  K.  Moresi,  Consulting  Geologist. 

T.  Slack,  Consulting  Landscape  Engineer. 

E.  A.  Jones,  Assistant  Consulting  Landscape 
Engineer. 
The  first  appointment  to  individual  State  Park 
super\'ision  was  that  of  E.  H.  Chagnard  as  Super- 
intendent of  Fort  Pike  State  Park. 

The  State  Parks  Commission  of  Louisiana  has 
already  progressed  far  in  a  constructive  program 
that  will  bring  to  this  sovereign  State  the  park 
facilities  it  so  gravely  needed  and  hitherto  lacked. 


The  following  statement  sets  forth  State  Park 
developments  already  accomplished  or  in  process 
of  accomplishment  as  well  as  those  other  projects 
whose  realization  it  is  hoped  lies  in  the  near 
future : 

Louisiana's  First  State  Park 

The  first  State  Park  to  be  developed  in  Lou- 
isiana was  the  Longfellow-Evangeline  Memorial 
Park,  comprising  157  acres  and  located  on  Bayou 
Teche  and  State  Highv/ay  No.  25,  known  as  the 
Evangeline  Trail,  just  outside  the  corporate  lim- 
its of  the  town  of  St.  Martinvilie  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Martin.  On  this  site  is  located  an  old  build- 
ing which  was  the  home  of  Louis  Arceneaux  (the 
Gabriel  of  Longfellow's  "Evangeline"). 

During  the  early  part  of  1934,  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  State  Parks  Commission,  the  Louisi- 
ana Depai'tment  of  Conservation  sponsored  a 
project  for  the  development  of  this  park  through 
the  National  Park  Service.  This  federal  agency 
built  a  club  house  on  the  property  and  several 
shelters,  ovens,  foot  and  vehicular  bridges  and  in- 
stalled a  water  supply  system.  This  park  was 
originally  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Longfellow-Evangeline  Park  Commission  created 
by  Act  No.  52  of  1930.  The  said  Act,  however, 
provided  no  operating  funds  for  the  Commission 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Pierce  LonE-^-Easle  Of  L 


EDW.  G.  LAWRENCE 

In    the   Athol,    Mass.,   Dailv  News 


HUEY  PIERCE  LONG,  the  "Eagle  of  Lou- 
isiana," a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
the  foremost  man  in  the  political  life  of 
our  nation,  is  dead — dying  at  the  hands  of  an 
assassin! 

(Here,  at  the  opening  of  the  author's  story,  he 
wishes  to  make  it  known  that  none  but  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  sentiments  herein  expressed, 
and  that  he  hereby  assumes  full  accountability  for 
the  pubhcation  of  his  views). 

The  Actual  Murderer 

True  it  is  that  the  hand     

which  pulled  the  trigger  of 
the  automatic  which  sped 
the  deadly  bullet  on  its  way 
was  that  of  a  misguided  in- 
dividual, who,  it  is  thought, 
was  actuated  by  personal  re- 
sentment. 

But  if  the  truth  is  ever 
known — and  eventually  it 
must  be  known,  because 
truth  is  everlasting  and  of 
necessity  must  finally  pre- 
vail— it  will  be  found  that 
Huey  P.  Long  was  untimely 
snatched  from  this  mortal 
sphere  by  the  machination 
of  representatives  hostile  to 
the  political  activities  of  one 
of  the  gamest  and  most  mas- 
terful forensic  minds  that 
ever  waged  battle  in  legis- 
lative halls. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  late  Sena- 
tor Long  had  his  faults — but  you,  my  reader,  no 
matter  who  you  may  be,  have  your  faults,  as  also 
have  I,  and  if  we  had  played  our  parts  in  life  on 
a  stage  as  large  as  that  on  which  Huey  P.  Long 
enacted  his  part,  who  can  gainsay  the  supposition 
that  we  would  have  erred  to  a  greater  extent  than 
did  he?  Not  I,  at  least,  and  I  cannot  imagine  that 
there  is  one  human  being  who  scans  these  lines — 
unless  he  be  a  Pharisee — who  will  not  say:  "It 
is  human  to  err,  and  Huey  Long  and  I  were 
brother  mortals." 

The  Forces  Long  Combated 

What  man  in  the  public  life  of  the  United  States 


gs 


The  following,  always  Senator  Long's  most 
favorite  poem,  is  reprinted  in  tribute  to  his 
admiration    for   it: 

Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me. 

Black  as  the  Pit  from  pole  to  pole. 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 

For   my  unconquerable   soul. 

In   the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 

I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud: 

Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  but  the  horror  of  the  shade: 

And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 

Finds,  and  shall  find,  me  unafraid. 

It  matters  not  how  straight  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate: 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

— William    Er?.'est    Henlet. 


during  the  last  decade  had  to  contend  with  such 
powerful  forces  as  did  the  late  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana? In  striving  to  answer  that  question  I 
shall  not  aim  to  palliate  his  acts,  nor  to  soften 
his  character.  We  must  acknowledge  that  he  was 
ruthless  in  battling  on  the  field  of  politics;  that 
he  aimed  not  to  wound  but  to  politically  kill  all 
those  who  opposed  him,  and  that  he  considered 
those  who  were  not  openly  for  him  were  secretly 
against  him. 

The  Weapons  Long  Used 

The  charge  has  been  made 

that  Long  was  insincere, 
that  he  voiced  his  views  and 
advocated  measures  which 
he  did  not  hold  and  which 
he  knew  could  not  be  put 
into  effect.  Such  a  claim  is 
unfounded,  the  truth  being, 
that  Senator  Long  appar- 
ently believed  that  the  end 
justified  the  means;  behev- 
ing  so,  he  kept  his  gaze  upon 
the  object  he  had  in  view 
and  recked  not  what  means 
he  adopted  for  its  accom- 
plishment. Call  this  chican- 
ery, if  you  will ;  term  it 
cheap  politics,  underhand 
manipulation  or  whatever 
expresses  your  opinion,  but 
do  not  forget  that  those  were 
some  of  the  identical  wea- 
pons  which  his  opponents 
and  enemies  used  against  him,  and  that  he  acted 
on  the  principle  that  "self-preservation  is  the:first 
law  of  nature."  If  he  is  to  be  blamed  for  this,  his 
critics  should  go  further  back  and  censure  the 
Power  which  placed  that  law  of  self-preservation 
in  the  plants  of  the  desert,  the  birds  of  the  air, 
the  beasts  of  the  jungle  and  the  hearts  of  every 
individual  of  all  the  races  of  men  who  ever  in- 
habited the  known  world. 

Sincerity  op  Senator  Long 

The  doctrine  of  give  and  take  was  his  creed 
and  he  lived  up  to  it,  squirming  not  whenever  an 
opponent  operated  under    a    similar  creed.     He 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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"THE     SENATOR     FROM     LOUISIANA     YIELDS" 


?f?^P  tD.  .2£i&£U„ 


This    touching    picture,    the   able    work    of    Mr.    Fred    O.    Seibel  of     the    Richmond     Times-Dispatch,    Richmond      Vireinia 

conveys    better    than    any    words    can    express    its    trenchant    mesiage.  ' 

As  in  all  things  constructive,  the  bitter  and  arresting  hand  of  Death  cannot  stop  the  progress  of  good  work  even 
though    the   great    man    who    planned    and    inspired    this    work    is    gone. 
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SPECIAL  EULOGY 
(Continued  from  Page  11) 

To  his  loved  ones,  those  to  whom  his  last 
thoughts  went  in  that  dark  hour,  he  has  left  a 
precious  heritage  of  honor,  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  duty,  and  a  fame  second  to  none  in  the  history 
of  his  State. 

By  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  thoughts  he 
spoke,  the  touch  of  his  hand,  he  left  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in. 

"No  star  ever  rose  and  set  without  influence 
somewhere ;  no  stream  ever  flowed  seaward, 
howe'er  lonely  its  course,  but  what  some 
land  was  gladdened." 

The  barefoot  country  school-boy  may  not  soon 
forget  that  the  books  he  carries  were  furnished 
him  through  the  aid  of  one  taught  by  poverty  and 
hard  adversity  the  weariness  of  the  road  to  get 
his  own  education. 

The  thousands  of  travellers  who  roll  smoothly 
and  swiftly  over  the  paved  highways  and  great 
bridges  of  the  State,  the  building  of  which  was 
so  much  a  part  of  Senator  Long's  life-work,  will 
remember  that  builder  long  after  petty  contro- 
versies of  his  career  are  forgotten. 

The  stranger  who  visits  our  capitol  and  looks 
upward  to  where  the  summit  of  that  lofty  edifice 
almost  cleaves  the  clouds,  may  give  the  tribute  of 
a  sigh  to  the  lone  grave  in  front,  the  last  resting 
place  of  one  who  had  accomplished  so  much  for 
his  State  though  his  face  was  still  towards  the 
morning. 

Not  curiosity,  but  sadness  and  the  sorrow  of  a 
great  multitude  followed  Huey  Long  to  his  tomb. 
He  needs  no  monument  so  long  as  over  all  this 
State  his  "good  works  remain  to  shine  before 
men." 

And  to  those  who  knew  him  best;  who  knew 
the  faithfulness  of  his  friendship  and  his  intense 
desire  to  help  others,  there  will  remain  an  abiding 
sense  of  loss  and  a  deep  sorrow  in  that  they  will 
hear  his  voice  and  see  his  face  no  more! 

"And  tvhen  the  stream 
Which  overfloived  the  soul  was  passed  aivay, 
A  consciousness  remained  that  it  had  left, 
Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  precious  thoughts 
That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroyed." 


Professor  William  A.  Read  of  Louisiana  State 
University  in  his  "Louisiana-French"  derives  Cal- 
casieu, the  name  of  an  important  river  and  lake 
and  also  the  name  of  a  parish  in  western  Lou- 
isiana, from  the  Atakapa  katkash,  "eagle"  and 
yok,  "to  cry".  He  states  that  this  name  "Crying 
Eagle"  was  the  war  title  of  an  Indian  Chief. 


STATE  PARKS  FOR  ALL 
(Continued  from  Page  17) 
and  no  authority  to  operate  concessions  in  the 
pai'k  and,  therefore,  after  the  Commission  had 
previously  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
State  Parks  Commission  to  assume  management 
of  the  park,  House  Bill  No.  32  was  introduced 
at  the  Fourth  Extra  Session  of  1935  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repealing  Act  No.  52  of  1930  and  trans- 
ferring all  the  powers,  duties  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Longfellow-Evangeline  Park  Commission  to 
the  State  Parks  Commission  of  Louisiana.  This 
Bill  was  passed  and  approved  by  the  Governor  on 
September  11,  1935,  and  became  Act  No.  32  of  the 
aforementioned  session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  State  Parks  Commission  is  planning  a  fur- 
ther development  of  this  park,  and  has  appointed 
as  Superintendent  Mr.  C.  Thomas  Bienvenu  of 
St.  Martinville,  who  is  a  trained  landscape  en- 
gineer. 

Fort  Pike 

The  first  project  undertaken  officially  by  the 
State  Parks  Commission  of  Louisiana  is  the  pro- 
posed Louisiana  Purchase  Memorial  State  Park 
which  would  include  Fort  Pike  at  the  Rigolets 
bridge  and  Fort  Macomb  at  the  Chef  Menteur 
bridge  and  a  connecting  parkway  between  the 
two  Forts  nine  miles  long  and  three  hundred  feet 
wide  along  the  highway  right  of  way.  The  State 
Parks  Commission  is  now  engaged  in  litigating 
the  question  of  a  claim  of  the  Motor  League  of 
Louisiana  to  Fort  Macomb,  and  the  development 
of  this  area  will  not  be  undertaken  before  this 
question  is  settled.  The  highway  between  Chef 
Menteur  and  the  Rigolets  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion in  preparation  for  an  additional  twenty  foot 
concrete  slab,  and  any  landscaping  of  this  area 
will  not  be  undertaken  for  at  least  another  year. 
At  Fort  Pike,  however,  the  State  of  Louisiana 
owns  125  acres  which  include  the  ruins  of  Fort 
Pike  south  of  Highway  No.  90  and  a  large  area 
north  of  the  Highway  extending  toward  the  Fed- 
eral Lighthouse  through  which  pass  three  canals, 
one  having  an  outlet  into  the  Rigolets  Pass  and 
two  having  outlets  into  Lake  Pontchartrain.  In 
February,  1935,  the  State  Park  Commission  un- 
dertook the  development  of  this  area  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Orleans  Parish  E.  R.  A.,  which  has 
furnished  about  one  hundred  laborers  on  the 
project  since  its  inception.  In  the  meantime,  the 
State  Parks  Commission  has  filed  an  application 
with  the  Works  Progress  Administration  of  Lou- 
isiana for  the  partial  restoration  of  Fort  Pike  and 
for  the  construction  of  a  brick  administration 
building,  a  pavilion,  over  night  cabins  and  wharfs. 
This  project  has  been  approved  and  will  involve 
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the  expenditure  of  $500,000  for  labor,  material 
and  supervision.  Work  is  scheduled  to  start  on 
Monday,  October  28. 

Chemin-A-Haut  State  Park 
Chemin-A-Haut  State  Park  will  comprise  500 
acres  situated  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  town 
of  Bastrop  in  Morehouse  Parish,  and  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Bayou  Bartholomew,  a  fine  fishing 
stream,  and  on  the  east  by  Bayou  Chemin-A-Haut. 
The  Crossett  Lumber  Company  has  donated  405 
acres  included  in  the  tract  in  section  10,  township 
22  north,  range  6  east.  Other  small  tracts  in  the 
proposed  park  area  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Morehouse  Parish  Police  Jury. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  approved  the 
development  of  this  project  for  the  period  begin- 
ning October  1,  1935,  and  the  forest  camp  located 
two  miles  from  the  park  site  will  be  transferred 
to  the  National  Park  Service.  The  structures  to 
be  erected  in  this  park  will  include  a  club  house, 
a  park  superintendent's  residence,  ten  over  night 
cabins,  shelters,  foot  and  vehicle  bridges,  a  bath 
house  and  a  boat  house. 

Avoyelles  Indian  Wayside  Park 
Other  proposed  park  and  recreational  centers 
include  a  34  acre  tract  near  the  town  of  Marks- 
ville  in  Avoyelles  Parish  which  was  f  ormerely  the 
site  of  an  Indian  fortification  on  Old  River.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution  has  already  made  a  re- 
search of  this  site  and  discovered  a  number  of 
Indian  relics  which  will  be  returned  to  the  site 
when  a  proper  museum  building  has  been  built 
thereon.  Application  has  already  been  submitted 
for  the  development  of  this  property  through  the 
National  Park  Service  and  favorable  action  on 
the  application  is  expected  shortly.  The  town  of 
Marksville  originally  acquired  the  property,  and 
has  requested  the  State  Parks  Commission  to  ac- 
cept the  deed  of  the  property  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  it  would  be  developed  and  maintained 
by  said  Commission. 

BOGUE  Falaya  Park 
The  town  of  Covington  has  offered  the  State 
Parks  Commission  13  acres  just  ouside  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  town  of  Covington  on  the 
Bogue  Falaya  River  for  development  as  a  wayside 
park.  Application  has  already  been  submitted  to 
the  National  Park  Service  for  development  of  this 
site  and  favorable  action  on  the  application  is 
expected. 

Other  Proposed  Major  State  Parks 
The  State  Parks  Commission  is  now  negotiat- 
ing for  the  acquisition  of  major  park  sites  at  the 
following  locations : 

1.     At  Chicot  Lake  near  the  town    of    Ville 
Platte  in  Evangeline  Parish.     It  is  proposed  to 


acquire  a  4,000  acre  site  which  will  include  all 
of  Chicot  Lake  in  which  a  water  surface  of  about 
2,000  acres  will  be  maintained  through  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  on  Bayou  Chicot.  The  sur- 
rounding shore  will  consist  of  high  hills  overlook- 
ing the  lake  on  which  stand  a  variety  of  fine  hard- 
wood and  other  trees.  This  is  the  largest  and  the 
most  picturesque  site  under  consideration  by  the 
Commission.  National  Park  Service  officials 
have  already  inspected  and  tentatively  approved 
this  site. 

2.  A  600  acre  site  near  the  town  of  Columbia 
in  Caldwell  Parish  that  has  already  been  inspect- 
ed by  National  Park  Service  officials  and  tenta- 
tively approved,  and  negotiations  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  property  by  the  State  Parks  Com- 
mission are  practically  completed.  This  site  will 
be  available  for  the  period  beginning  April  1, 
1936. 

3.  A  600  acre  tract  situated  near  the  town  of 
Vernon  in  Jackson  Parish  has  been  submitted  to 
the  State  Parks  Commission  for  development  as 
a  State  Park  and  will  be  inspected  by  officials  of 
the  National  Park  Service  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  order  to  complete  the  major  State  Park  sys- 
tem of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  State  Parks 
Commission  will  endeavor  to  secure  park  sites  in 
the  Dolette  Hills  in  De  Soto  Parish,  and  on  Lake 
Bistineau  in  the  parishes  of  Bienville,  Bossier  and 
Webster,  near  Lake  Charles  in  Calcasieu  Parish, 
near  Lake  Arthur  in  Jefferson  Davis  Parish, 
Grand  Isle  or  Lafitte  in  Jefferson  Parish,  on  the 
Chappapela  River  in  Tangipahoa  Parish  and  a 
site  on  latt  Lake  in  Grant  Parish. 

Such  is  the  work  and  such  is  the  program  of 
the  State  Parks  Commission  of  Louisiana.  Its 
contributions  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
citizens  of  Louisiana  will  serve  to  accomplish  yet 
another  chapter  in  the  broad  and  constructive 
progi-am  that  the  late  Senator  Huey  Pierce  Long 
had  so  ably  planned  for  his  n&tive  State. 


Chat-huant  (masculine),  the  Louisiana-French 
name  for  the  Screech  Owl,  Otus  asio  subspecies, 
is  a  word  of  peculiar  history  as  Professor  Read 
of  Louisiana  State  University  has  indicated. 
Meaning  literally  "the  cat  that  hoots,"  this  Lou- 
isiana-French term  used  by  the  Acadians  is  really 
derived  from  an  old  Gallo-Roman  word,  Cauan- 
nus,  a  name  bestowed  on  this  owl  because  of  its 
cry.  This  became,  in  Old  French,  cahuan,  which 
was  misunderstood  and  analysed  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury as  chat-huant.  Chouette  (feminine)  is  an- 
other Louisiana-French  name  for  the  same  bird. 
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HUEY  P.  LONG— EAGLE  OF  LOUISIANA 
(Continued  from  Page  18) 
fought  hard,  and  he  fought  desperately,  using 
every  weapon  which  came  to  his  hand,  and  no 
matter  whether  that  weapon  was  a  stone,  the  hilt 
of  a  broken  sword,  yea,  even  a  handful  of  mud — 
he  wielded  that  weapon  in  a  masterly  manner. 

Senator  Long  acted  in  accordance  with  the  light 
given  him.  His  light  may  not  have  been  such  as 
yours,  nor  of  mine;  it  was  his,  and  consequently 
the  only  light  which  he  could  follow  in  sincerity 
and  truth. 

Rights  of  the  People 
Huey  P.  Long  honestly  believed  that  the  so- 
called  common  people  of  the  earth  were  denied 
many  of  the  rights  to  which  they  were  entitled; 
inalienable  rights  which  were  theirs  to  enjoy  but 
not  to  relinquish,  let  alone  had  any  individual  or 
government  the  legal  or  ethical  right  to  take  away 
from  them.  He  believed  that  the  realization  of 
the  possession  of  the  right  to  those  rights  could 
best  be  brought  to  the  understanding  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  by  telling  them  that  "every 
man  is  a  king,"  and  that  "each  and  every  family 
is  entitled  to  a  ?5,000  home,"  and  every  individual 
to  a  "recompense  for  his  labor  somewhat  in  ex- 
cess of  a  mere  living  wage." 

The  End  and  the  Means 
I  want  it  to  be  understood  that  I  subscribe  to 
the  ultimate  end  which  Huey  Long  had  in  view 
although  I  did  not  agree  with  him  in  regard  to 
the  means  employed  for  the  attainment  of  that 
end.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  could  not  honestly 
deny  him  the  right  to  attempt  the  achievement 
of  a  laudable  object  in  accordance  with  the  light 
which  was  his,  as  he  certainly  had  as  good  a 
right  to  act  in  response  to  his  conscience  and  his 
intellect  as  have  I — or  you,  my  dear  reader. 

The  Verdict  op  Posterity 
Huey  P.  Long  is  dead,  but  the  impress  of  his 
life  on  the  politics  of  the  Nation  will  live  after 
him.  Harpies  may  attempt  to  tear  his  reputation 
to  shreds,  few  voices,  for  time  being,  may  be 
raised  in  his  behalf,  but  this  "Eagle  of  Louisi- 
ana," stripped  of  his  mortal  errors  and  frailties, 
must  grow  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen 
until  he  is  accorded  the  honor  and  esteem  which 
his  abilities  and  intentions  deserve. 


WILL  ROGERS  AND  HUEY  LONG 


Chevalier  de  Batture  (masculine),  literally 
"gentleman  of  the  shore",  is  the  quaint  Louisiana- 
French  name  for  the  Spotted  Sandpiper,  Actitis 
macularia  (Linnaeus),  as  set  forth  in  his  fasci- 
nating book,  "Louisiana-French",  by  Professor 
William  A.  Read  of  Louisiana  State  University. 


The  Honorable  Theodore  L.  Moritz,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke  very  briefly  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Friday,  August  23,  relating  an  epi- 
sode which,  by  strange  coincidence,  concerned 
also  the  late  Senator  Huey  P.  Long. 

"It  was  not  until  a  month  or  two  ago  that  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  his  (Will  Rogers') 
company  and  conversing  with  him.  The  occasion 
was  this :  I  had  to  call  upon  Senator  Huey  Long 
to  discuss  some  official  business,  and  I  was  told 
that  the  Senator  was  dining. 

"I  called  upon  the  Senator  in  the  Senate  restau- 
rant and  the  Senator  invited  me  to  be  seated.  I 
listened  while  the  Senator  vociferously  explained 
his  'share-the-wealth  program',  using  the  restau- 
rant menu  to  figure  on.  Upon  looking  across  the 
table  I  was  surprised  to  see  none  other  than  Will 
Rogers.  Will  Rogers  listened  intently,  and  asked 
Huey  to  explain  how  his  system  would  work  on  a 
$10,000,000  farm  .  .  . 

"Before  leaving  the  distinguished  gentlemen  I 
had  the  autograph  of  Senator  Long  and  Will 
Rogers  on  the  very  menu  used  in  explanation  of 
'share  the  wealth',  which  menu  card  I  now  prize 
very  dearly." 

By  a  strange  and  tragic  coincidence  only  eigh- 
teen days  later  Senator  Long  had  joined  Will 
Rogers  in  death. 


THE  RICHLAND  BEACON-NEWS 
(Continued  from  Page  12) 
brain,  his  untiring  energy  and  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose. All  of  these  qualities  were  reinforced  by 
the  best  understanding  of  human  nature  ever 
possessed  by  any  man  in  the  history  of  the  na- 
tion. His  swift  rise  to  fame,  both  locally  and 
nationally,  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  his 
uncanny  ability  to  look  into  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  mens'  minds  and  souls. 

He  died  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  height 
of  his  attainments.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  not 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  fame,  although  he  had 
already  ascended  greater  heights  than  any  man 
of  his  age  in  modern  history.  There  are  millions 
who  believed  destiny  was  guiding  him  to  the 
presidency. 

The  monuments  he  left  in  public  improvements, 
in  benefits  to  people  of  lesser  privileges  and  in 
encouragement  to  young  manhood  and  woman- 
hood will  perpetuate  his  memory. 

The  Beacon-News  wishes  to  extend  its  sym- 
pathy to  the  members  of  his  bereaved  family  so 
ruthlessly  and  suddenly  plunged  into  the  shadow 
of  sorrow. 


PRIORITIES  IN 

FOREST 
RECREATION  * 

"There  Are  Two  Worlds 

in   Which    People  May 

Live  Today" 


By  Robert  Marshall 


of     fore 


the     enjoyment     of     the     primitive 

of    the    Yosemite    National    Park — 

way    feelings    which    other    forms 


(EiHTOEiAL  Note.— ilf r.  Marshall  is  Director  of  Forcstn,  in  the  Indian  Service,  at  Washington 
D.  G.  In  this  work  he  has  charge  of  administration  and  conservation  of  nine  million  acres  of 
forest  land  on  fifty  Indian  reservations.  Two  of  his  outstanding  books  are  "The  People's 
Forests,"  dealing  with  deterioration  of  American  forests  and  a  practical  plan  for  their  rehabil- 
ttationj  and  "Arctic  Village,"  an  account  of  the  mixed  white  and  Eskimo  civilization 
in  northern  Alaska.) 


RECREATION  means  many  different  things, 
depending  on  the  person  who  is  thinking 
about  it.  The  non-committal  dictionary  pro- 
claims that  recreation  is  "any  exercise  or  occu- 
pation that  diverts." 

Forest  recreation  may  thus  consist,  to  some 
people,  in  climbing  rarely  scaled  mountain  tops 
to  glory  in  the  wilderness  panorama  and  to  be- 
come saturated  in  the  feeling  of  the  primitive.  To 
others,  it  will  take  such  different  aspects  as  driv- 
ing at  seventy-five  miles  an  hour  along  well 
banked  highways ;  striving  to  see  how  many  hours 
one  can  stand  on  his  or  her  feet,  clutching  a  part- 
ner of  the  opposite  sex,  in  the  stirring  competition 
of  the  dance  marathon;  playing  golf;  blowing 
soap-bubbles;  throwing  pool  balls  in  inebriate  joy 
at  the  moon ;  and  setting  fire  to  the  forest  to  hear 
the  gigantic  roar  of  pine  trees  bursting  into 
flame. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  from  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  diversions,  inspiring,  innocu- 
ous, and  downright  profane,  which  might  give 
immense  pleasure  to  different  types  of  people  in 
the  woods.  The  question  is,  should  all  these  forms 
of  potential  forest  recreation  be  considered  of 
equal  importance  and  be  given  equal  precedence 
in  the  forest? 

I  would  answer  yes,  if  the  whole  country  were 
wooded  and  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  all  of 


these  recreationists  to  ply  their  pastimes  without 
ruining  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  others.  One 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  population  of  the 
country  was  still  only  a  few  million  people  and 
the  forest  area  was  nearly  double  what  it  is  today, 
such  an  arrangement  would  have  been  readily 
possible.  However,  the  whole  country  is  not  wood- 
ed today.  In  fact,  only  about  420  million  out  of 
1903  million  acres  are  covered  with  what  even  a 
reasonably  tolerant  person  might  call  forest. 
There  definitely  is  not  room  for  the  mountain 
climbers,  and  the  automobilists,  and  the  dance 
marathoners  and  the  golfers,  and  the  soap-bubble 
blowers,  and  the  pool  ball  shyers,  and  the  fire- 
bugs to  enjoy  themselves  without  ruining  the  en- 
joyment of  some  of  the  others. 

Whenever  the  uses  which  men  want  to  make  of 
anything  in  the  world  exceed  the  supply,  one  of 
three  practices  must  be  established.  The  con- 
tending factions  may  engage  in  warfare  for  the 
right  to  use  the  disputed  thing  until  one  side  or 
the  other  is  killed  off.  It  would  be  romantic  in- 
deed to  imagine  the  automobilists  and  the  hikers 
taking  pot  shots  at  each  other  in  the  forest  until 
one  side  or  the  other  would  emerge  victorious. 
Probably  this  is  not  feasible.  The  second  method 
is  to  let  every  person  grab  what  he  can.  This 
appears  to  be  the  chaotic  method  by  which  most 
of  the  uses  of  what  is  precious  in  this  country  have 


'Courtesy,  American   FoaESTS,   the  Magazine  of  the  American  Forestry   Association. 
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been  acquired.  There  are  many  who  advocate 
seriously  for  forest  recreation — "Let  nature  take 
its  course."  There  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
use  of  limited  things  should  be  planned  in  a  way 
which  will  make  possible  the  preservation  of 
unique  values.  Specifically,  in  the  use  of  the  for- 
ests for  recreation,  priorities  must  be  established 
so  that  the  most  precious  values  will  not  be  wiped 
out  by  secondary  or  even  trivial  uses  which  could 
be  enjoyed  in  other  environments. 

In  establishing  these  priorities,  it  seems  that 
those  types  of  recreation  which  are  unique  to  the 
forest  and  which  stir  the  emotions  of  forest  users 
most  deeply  should  be  given  precedence.  Those 
which  are  aided  by  the  forest  but  which  can  be 
enjoyed  without  it,  and  those  which  give  pleasure 
but  not  the  most  fundamental  sort  of  happiness, 
should  be  given  secondary  consideration.  Those 
which  might  be  enjoyed  as  well  somewhere  else 
could  properly  be  accommodated  if  there  is  room 
for  them  without  interfering  seriously  with  either 
of  the  first  two  priorities.  Finally  those  which 
tend  to  destroy  the  forest,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  unique  to  it,  must  be  barred  under  our 
present  shortage  of  woodland  available  for  recre- 
ation. 

This  is  simply  the  common  sense  which  is  ap- 
plied to  many  other  forms  of  recreation.  Ocean 
beaches,  which  are  limited  in  extent,  have  been 
zoned  in  many  regions  so  that  those  who  enjoy 
them  in  a  fairly  natural  condition  will  not  con- 
stantly be  made  unhappy  by  hideous  pop  stands, 
noisy  souvenir  peddlars,  or  odoriferous  canning 


The    photograph 


n  today  is  to  save  the  rapidly  disappearing  primitive  and  wilder- 
id  more  are  being  invaded  hy  the  automobile  through  the  construc- 
shows    an   automobile  camp  ground  in  Rainier  National  Park. 

[Photograph  tliroiigh  the  courtesy  of  the  Ranapar  Studio.) 


factories.  I  have  a  friend  who  painted  a  picture, 
and  he  is  indignant  because  no  are  gallery  will 
hang  it.  He  thinks  it  is  the  greatest  picture  which 
has  ever  been  painted.  The  museum  authorities 
do  not  think  so,  and  they  will  not  hang  it.  If 
there  were  a  hundred  times  the  amount  of  wall 
space  in  art  galleries  that  there  is  today,  poor  as 
this  picture  may  be,  perhaps  it  would  be  hung. 
But  museum  space  is  limited,  so  the  authorities 
give  priority  to  what  seems  to  them  most  distinc- 
tively art,  and  the  shabby  efforts  of  ham  and  egg 
painters  have  to  be  eliminated. 

Thus  far  I  have  only  generalized  regarding  the 
establishment  of  priorities  among  the  different 
categories  of  forest  recreation.  Now  I  shall  men- 
tion specifically  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  major 
categories,  and  I  shall  rank  them  in  order  from 
lowest  to  highest. 

The  bicendiary  Category — Many  otherwise  es- 
timable people  take  a  perverted  delight  in  destruc- 
tion. In  the  forest  this  takes  the  form  of  incen- 
diarism. In  the  early  days  of  the  country  there 
was  so  much  forest  compared  with  the  number 
of  users  that  firebugs  did  little  harm.  Today  the 
opposite  is  true,  and  the  incendiary  enjoyment  of 
the  forest  is  completely  outlawed. 

The  Coney  Island  Category.  This  includes  the 
patronage  of  dance  halls,  pop  stands,  ferris 
wheels,  roller  coasters,  and  similar  stimulants  of 
the  superficial  which  might  be  enjoyed  as  well  at 
the  country  fair  as  in  the  forest.  Nevertheless, 
in  certain  already  developed  portions  of  the  for- 
est, where  there  are  no  unusual  scenic  values,  I 
can  see  no  objection  to  them. 

The  Athletic  Category. 
This  would  include  the 
more  orderly  and  athletic 
pastimes  such  as  golf,  ten- 
nis, baseball,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, horseshoe  pitching 
and  croquet.  To  many  peo- 
ple, these  take  on  an  extra 
enjoyment  in  the  setting  of 
the  forest.  They  seem  to 
be  legitimate  uses  of  woods, 
provided  they  are  not  pur- 
sued in  regions  where  they 
would  clash  with  the  higher 
priorities.  Where  they  do, 
they  should  be  barred. 
Thus,  the  Park  Service  has 
wisely  resisted  the  pres- 
sure for  golf  links  in  Na- 
tional Parks,  where  the  ar- 
tificiahty  of  the  greens  and 
the  fairways  would  inter- 
fere seriously  with  the 
primitive      grandeur      for 


which    the    parks    were    set 
aside. 

The  Motor  Categorij.  The 
enjoyment  of  the  forest  from 
motor  vehicles  constitutes  a 
still  higher  category,  because 
people  driving  in  cars  are 
more  concerned  with  the  for- 
est environment  than  are 
those  indulging  in  athletics. 
It  is  true  that  on  a  highway 
one  misses  all  of  the  most 
subtle  features  of  the  forest, 
but  there  still  are  many  of  the 
gross  features  which  may  be 
enjoyed.  Therefore,  it  is 
laudable  to  construct  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miles 
of  roads  through  the  forests 
in  order  that  the  huge  num- 

Living    in    dwellings    bull 

ber  01  people  who  cannot  or     a  forest  use  than  drivi. 
who  do  not  want  to  get  away  f^"" 

from  mechanization  may  yet 
enjoy  what  values  they  can  of  the  woods.     Such 
roads  should  not,  however,  be  located  in  the  rela- 
tively small  area  of  the  primitive  which  still  re- 
mains. 

The  Summer  Home  Category.  Living  in 
dwellings  set  in  the  woods  ranks  above  driving 
along  highways  as  a  forest  use,  because  people 
who  live  for  days  at  a  time  in  one  section  of  the 
forest  get  to  enjoy  far  more  subtle  values  than 
those  who  travel  through  it  at  high  speed.  It 
is  important,  however,  in  planning  forest  homes 
that  they  are  not  so  crowded  or  so  carelessly 
erected  as  to  damage  the  beauty  of  the  adjacent 
woods. 

The  Primitive  Category.  The  highest  category 
of  forest  recreation  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  primi- 
tive outdoors.  This  may  take  the  form  of  walk- 
ing, horseback  riding,  camping,  fishing,  hunting, 
mountain  climbing,  or  just  peaceful  contempla- 
tion. There  are  two  aspects  of  the  primitive  in 
the  forest.  One  involves  primitive  methods  of 
travel,  and  areas  which  are  free  from  mechanized 
routes  of  transportation  may  be  termed  wilder- 
ness areas.  The  other  involves  primitive  vegeta- 
tive conditions,  and  areas  in  which  the  virgin 
forest  conditions  have  not  been  materially  altered 
by  man  or  his  introduced  abomination,  fire,  may 
be  termed  primeval  areas.  The  enjoyment  of 
wilderness  and  primeval  areas  stimulates  in  the 
deepest  and  most  fundamental  way  senses  which 
the  other  categories  of  forest  recreation  do  not 
stimulate  at  all  or  at  best  influence  in  a  far  less 
intensive  manner. 

This  past  Fourth  of  July  I  drove  across  the  fa- 
mous Logan  Pass  in  Glacier  National  Park.     I 


{I'liotograph   thruuijh   the  courtesy  of  the  ViUted  SdUis  Funst  IScriice.l 

I  tone  in  with  the  natural  beauty  and  atmosphere  of  the  woods  rates  higher  a 
along  highways,  because  people  who  live  for  days  at  a  time  in  the  forest  enjo; 
■e  subtle  values  than  those  who  travel  through  it  at  high  speed. 


looked  from  the  summit  at  the  deep  valley  which 
until  recently  had  dropped  away  for  miles  in 
native  wildness.  Now,  however,  it  was  scarred 
as  far  as  one  could  see  by  the  boulevard  which 
climbed  from  the  westward  on  easy  gradients. 
For  miles  also  stretched  the  dead  and  ugly  sur- 
face of  cement  in  place  of  the  fresh  grass  and 
flowers  and  lichen-covered  rocks  which  had  lain 
there  undisturbed  since  before  the  time  of  man. 
Surely  this  road  had  done  disastrous  offense  to 
the  sense  of  sight  even  though  much  beauty  yet 
remained  potentially.  I  say  potentially,  because 
in  dropping  down  the  grade  we  passed  some  twen- 
ty-seven different  cars,  every  one  of  which  was 
closed.  The  passengers  inside  could  not  possibly 
see  more  than  the  lower  portion  of  those  very 
mountains  for  the  facile  view  of  which  this 
scenery-destroying  highway  had  been  built. 

But  sight  is  only  one  of  the  senses  which  is 
stimulated  by  the  primitive.  The  sounds  of  the 
forest  are  entirely  obliterated  by  the  roar  of  the 
motor.  The  smell  of  pine  needles  and  flowers 
and  herbs  and  freshly  turned  dirt  and  all  the 
other  delicate  odors  of  the  forest  are  drowned  in 
the  stench  of  gasoline.  The  feeling  of  wind  blow- 
ing in  the  face  and  of  soft  ground  under  foot  are 
all  lost.  There  is  also  the  psychological  sense  of 
immensity  which  one  gets  in  the  primitive  forest, 
the  glorious  freedom  from  time-dwarfing  and 
space-dwarfing  machinery,  which  is  destroyed  as 
soon  as  human  developments  invade  the  wilder- 
ness. 

The  forest  one  knows  from  an  auto  road  is  em- 
phatically not  the  forest  of  the  primitive.  It  is 
only  a  second-rate  replica,   just  as  the   phono- 
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graphic  records  of  Kreisler  are  replicas  of  his 
real  playing.  It  is  fine  for  those  who  cannot 
hear  the  real  artist  to  be  able  to  get  this  second 
hand  impression  of  him,  so  long  as  the  original 
is  not  destroyed  in  the  process.  Similarly,  it  is 
fine  to  make  it  possible  for  the  majority  of  people 
who  will  never  desire  or  be  able  to  know  the 
primitive  to  get  a  second  hand  impression  of  it, 
so  long  as  the  original,  the  vital,  the  real  forests 
are  not  all  destroyed.  Unfortunately,  the  ocigi- 
nal,  the  vital,  the  real  forests  are  growing  precari- 
ously scarce  in  our  effort  to  supply  the  many  with 
what  can  be  only  faint  suggestions  of  their  true 
nature. 

The  critical  problem  in  forest  recreation  today 
is  not  to  lay  out  attractive  golf  links  among  the 
trees,  nor  to  construct  well  graded  highways 
which  scar  the  scenery  a  little  less  than  usual, 
nor  to  beautify  the  roadsides,  important  as  such 
considerations  may  be.  The  critical  problem  is 
to  save  the  rapidly  disappearing  primitive.  Every 
year  sees  several  of  our  few  remaining  forest 
wilderness  areas  invaded  by  roads.  Where  twen- 
ty-five years  ago  there  were  more  than  one  hun- 
dred tracts  of  roadless  forest  with  at  least  one 
million  acres  in  them,  today  there  remain  but 
thirty  with  an  even  quarter  of  a  million  acres. 
Similarly,  the  tracts  of  virgin  timber  have  been  so 
depleted  that  today  there  are  certain  very  beau- 
tiful forest  types  in  which  not  a  single  primeval 
area  of  more  than  a  few  hundred  acres  remains. 

All  of  this  is  so  unnecessary.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  to  add  hundreds  of  thousands  of  addi- 
tional miles  to  the  three  and  one-half  million  miles 
of  existing  roads  in  the  United  States  without 
invading  the  primitive.  All  it  requires  is  a  little 
balancing  of  values  and  a  little  planning.  To  a 
person  driving  along  a  road,  there  is  no  advant- 
age in  knowing  that  this  road  has  just  invaded 
a  wilderness  area.  To  a  person  who  delights  in 
travel  through  a  wilderness,  the  construction  of 
such  a  road  spells  ruination.  By  all  means  let 
us  construct  many  roads  in  beautiful  places  for 
the  majority  to  whom  the  love  of  the  primitive  is 
inexplicable.  But  at  the  same  time  let  us  not  ruin 
the  far  deeper  happiness  of  the  minority  to  whom 
the  primitive  is  of  surpassing  glory. 

An  excellent  example  of  how  this  principle 
which  I  am  advocating  might  be  worked  is  to 
be  found  where  the  heroic  summits  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  rise,  for  the  most  part,  in  un- 
developed grandeur.  Today,  it  is  still  possible 
for  the  hiker  or  the  equestrian  to  bury  himself 
in  the  splendid  forests  of  this  mountain  range. 
He  can  still  receive  the  unrivaled  thrill  of  the 
primitive  and  the  exhilaration  of  life  in  the 
grandest  environment  a  human  being  can  know. 


It  has  been  proposed,  however,  to  cut  a  sixty- 
foot  opening  through  the  forest  along  three-fifths 
of  this  mountain  top,  build  up  a  road  bed,  pave 
it  with  cement,  and  make  believe  that  automo- 
bilists  may  then  see  without  effort,  the  beauty  of 
the  primitive.  This  road  is  already  being  built 
along  six  of  the  forty  miles  of  the  Great  Smokies 
skyline  lying  south  of  Newfoundland  Gap. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  I  climbed  Clingman's 
Dome,  looking  forward  to  the  great  joy  of  undis- 
turbed nature  for  which  this  mountain  has  been 
famous.  Walking  along  the  skyline  trail,  I  heard 
instead  the  roar  of  machinery  on  the  newly  con- 
structed highway  just  below  me  and  saw  the  great 
scars  which  were  being  made  on  the  mountain. 
Clingman's  Dome  and  the  primitive  were  simply 
ruined  for  me.  Returning  to  where  a  gigantic, 
artificial  parking  place  had  exterminated  the  wild 
mountain  meadow  in  Newfound  Gap,  I  saw  pa- 
pers and  the  remains  of  lunches  littered  all  over. 
There  were  about  twenty  automobiles  parked 
there,  from  at  least  a  quarter  of  which  radios 
were  blaring  forth  the  latest  jazz  as  a  substitute 
for  the  symphony  of  the  primitive. 

From  a  forestry  standpoint,  it  seemed  obvious 
that  there  will  be  considerable  windfall  among 
the  shallow  rooted  spruce  and  balsam  along  the 
road,  due  to  the  sweep  which  the  wind  will  get 
down  this  opening  in  the  forest.  I  also  anticipate 
that  the  drainage  which  the  road  will  give  to  the 
naturally  moist  forest  floor  above  the  right-of- 
way  and  the  sudden  exposure  to  sunlight  which 
all  the  trees  will  receive,  is  going  to  upset  the 
moisture  balance  in  this  peculiarly  sensitive  for- 
est type  and  cause  heavy  mortality.  If  my  sur- 
mise proves  true,  yet  more  of  the  beauty  which 
this  road  is  supposed  to  exhibit  will  be  a  delusion. 

Fortunately,  the  skyline  drive  in  the  Great 
Smokies  has  thus  far  been  authorized  for  only 
six  miles.  I  understand  that  the  next  four  miles 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  park. 
From  the  very  nature  of  automobiling,  the  tourist 
on  a  road  could  not  appreciate  at  all  the  subtle 
values  which  make  these  four  miles  priceless  to 
the  walker.  Everything  of  the  forest  would  be 
seen  coldly  from  without,  instead  of  intimately 
and  as  a  part  of  it,  and  the  appeal  to  the  sense 
of  sound,  of  smell,  and  of  touch  would  be  almost 
entirely  lost.  A  road  down  the  whol^  southern 
portion  of  the  Great  Smokies  would  give  slightly 
more  than  an  hour  of  driving  to  the  average  mo- 
torist. Cooped  in  between  the  trees,  which  can- 
not be  appreciated  except  to  a  very  minor  extent 
at  forty  miles  an  hour,  he  would  not  get  the 
pleasure  obtainable  from  a  road  through  meadows 
and  farm  lands  with  its  more  distant  panoramas. 
(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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The  Rodessa  field  is  one  of  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries in  Nortli  Louisiana  in  many  years,  and  may 
prove  itself  to  be  one  of  the  major  oil  fields  in  the  Mid- 
Continent  region.  Opinions  as  to  the  probable  trend 
of  the  productive  area  vary  widely.  However,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  field  will  extend  a  number  of  miles 
to  the  southwest  into  East  Texas  and  the  productive  acre- 
age may  equal  one-third  of  that  of  the  East  Texas  field. 

In  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State  another  im- 
portant oil  field  has  been  discovered  which  has  possibili- 
ties of  being  another  major  producing  area  in  Louisiana. 
The  discovery  well,  in  the  area  designated  as  the  Lafitte 
oil  field  and  located  in  southern  Jefferson  Parish,  is  one 
of  the  deepest  commercial  producers  in  the  Gulf  Coast 
region.  The  well  was  completed  at  a  total  depth  of 
9572  feet,  flowing  2400  barrels  of  34  gravity  oil  on  a 
three-eighths  inch  choke,  in  May,  1935.  In  August,  an- 
other large  producer  was  completed  at  about  the  same 
depth  and  extending  the  field  400  feet  south. 

Another  new  field,  the  Tepetate  field,  located  in  the 
south-central  portion  of  Louisiana,  in  Acadia  Parish,  was 
discovered  during  the  month  of  August.  The  discovery 
well  was  completed,  flowing  31  barrels  of  35  gravity  oil 
per  hour,  and  4,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  from  a  total 
depth  of  8313  feet. 

With  the  important  discovery  of  deep  production  in 
the  northwest  Louisiana  area,  reviving  activity  in  the 
entire  North  Louisiana  section,  and  with  the  discoveries 
of  a  number  of  new  fields  in  southern  portion  of  the 
State,  Louisiana  is  gradually  becoming  one  of  the  leading 
oil  producing  states,  and  its  daily  oil  production  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  Texas,  California,  and  Oklahoma.  The 
total  daily  allowable  for  the  month  of  September,  1935, 
of  new  fields  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  Lou- 
isiana is  gradually  becoming  one  of  the  leading  oil  pro- 
ducing states,  and  its  daily  oil  production  is  exceeded 
only  by  Texas,  California,  and  Oklahoma.  The  total 
daily  allowable  for  the  month  of  September,  1935, 
amounted  to  142,600  barrels,  while  the  allowable  for 
September,  1934,  amounted  to  92,485  barrels.  The 
fields  of  South  Louisiana  have  been  entirely  respon- 
sible for  this  increased  production.  In  September,  1934, 
21  fields  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  were  pro- 
ducing a  total  of  70,485  barrels,  while  this  production 
increased  to  119,850  barrels  in  September,  1935,  and 
eight  new  fields  were  added  to  the  productive  column. 
With  increased  drilling,  in  both  the  northern  and  south- 
ern portions  of  the  State,  Louisiana  should  soon  become 
one  of  the  leading  oil  producing  states  of  the  Union. 
Louisiana  has  for  many  years  ranked  fourth  among  the 
gas  producing  states. 
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DUCK  LAW  CHANGES 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

for  the  first  time  comes  into  practice  is  another  highly 
commendable  measure,  since  it  will  probably  eliminate 
much  of  the  crippling  of  birds  by  hunters  whose  opinion 
of  their  own  marksmanship  and  killing  range  is  more 
optimistic  than  their  ability  justifies.  Excitement,  plus 
the  opportunity  to  keep  on  shooting,  has  undoubtedly 
caused  the  wasteful  wounding  and  loss  of  thousands  of 
ducks. 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  the  new  regula- 
tions that  seems  to  be,  in  some  measure,  a  betrayal  of 
the  previous  efforts  made  by  the  various  state  game 
administrations  to  support  and  aid  in  accomplishing  the 
duck  stamp  law.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  purchaser 
of  the  duck  stamp  no  longer  requires  to  have  this  stamp 
attached  to  a  state  hunting  license.  One  of  the  "selling 
points"  definitely  offered  by  the  federal  agencies  to  the 
state  governments  when  those  federal  agencies  were 
most  earnestly  anxious  to  get  the  duck  stamp  law  passed 
was  that  because  purchasers  of  duck  stamps  must  neces- 
sarily present  a  state  hunting  license,  the  state  would  be 
aided  in  enforcing  the  sale  of  such  licenses.  Now,  by 
the  stroke  of  the  pen,  this  desirable  feature  has  been 
destroyed.  The  states,  in  quite  good  faith,  strenuously 
supported  the  duck  stamp  law,  convinced  of  its  recipro- 
cal values. 

Therefore  Louisiana,  at  least,   must   express  its   deep 


(The  following  tribute  was  given  to  the  press 
by  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  vig- 
orous opponents  of  Senator  Huey  Long) . 

By  Hugh  S.  Johnson 

(Reprinted  from  the  American  Progress  for 

September,  1935) 

"When  you  see  a  head,  hit  it"- — ^that  is  an  in- 
born human  impulse.  Any  man  who  puts  himself 
in  the  public  eye  is  from  that  instant  a  target  for 
any  kind  of  missile,  from  a  dead  cat  to  a  hand 
grenade. 

The  ancient  Athenian  who  grew  tired  of  hear- 
ing Aristides  called  "The  Just"  and  black-balled 
him  just  for  that,  had  the  same  general  idea  as 
the  modern  Greek  who  fired  a  shot  a  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  killed  Tony  Cermack. 

Assassins  kill  as  many  commoners  as  they  mur- 
der tyrants — Lincoln,  Garfield  and  McKinley  or 
Caesar,  Alexander  and  Marat.  It  is  a  normal 
hazard  of  public  life.  No  moral  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  manner  of  the  death  of  Huey  Long. 

Contrary  to  what  was  spread  all  over  the  coun- 
try, in  a  news  film  and  in  press  dispatches,  I  tele- 
graphed Huey  the  moment  I  heard  of  the  shot. 
I  thought  it  might  help  him  fight  back  to  light 
in  the  dark  valley  he  was  drifting  down. 

Since  then  I  have  been  besieged  with  press  re- 
quests for  a  statement.  The  tone  of  them  seems 
to  expect  some  two-edged  obituary.  Even  to  sus- 
pect me  of  running  down  a  great  little  fighter 
like  Huey  hurts. 

I  didn't  agree  with  a  word  he  said  or  a  thing 
he  did,  but  I  admired  his  nerve.  Between  us  per- 
sonally, there  was  always  a  kind  of  kidding  col- 
loquy and  a  good  deal  of  mutual  affection. 

It  takes  nerve  to  stand  grinning  and  defiant  in 
the  very  center  of  the  sword  play  of  such  giants 
as  Senators  Barkley,  Robinson,  Harrison  and 
Borah.  Huey  did  that.  He  parried  and  he  thrust. 
He  laughed  at  fortune  and  disaster. 

He  expressed  a  point  of  view.  It  was  good  to 
have  it  expressed,  and  strongly  expressed,  if  only 
the  more  surely  to  vote  it  down. 

Huey,  I  enjoyed  fighting  you.  I'm  sorry  you're 
gone.    As  a  soldier,  I  salute  you. 


disappointment  that  now  that  the  law  has  been  accom- 
plished and  has  been  for  one  year  in  force  the  federal 
agencies  choose  abruptly  and  arbitrarily  to  throw  out 
the  very  feature  that  was  so  strongly  used  to  gain  state 
support.  It  would  seem  that  the  argument  of  gaining 
a  few  thousand  dollars  more  by  sale  of  duck  stamps 
to  stamp  collectors  who  are  not  going  to  hunt  ducks 
and,  therefore,  require  no  state  licenses  by  no  means 
justifies  this  sudden  federal  decision. 
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By  JAMES  NELSON  GOWANLOCH 

Chief  Biologist 
The  Department  of  Conservation  of  Louisiana 


Laughing  Gull,  Ldriis  atricilla  Linnaeus 

The  Laughing  Gull,  first  described  from  the 
Bahamas  in  1758,  is  our  one  really  Louisianan 
Gull,  since  it  is  the  only  species  breeding  here. 
Shrimp  trawlers  have  conferred  upon  it  the 
name  of  GoiJan  charogne,  "Carrion  Seagull" 
(Read,  1931)  because  of  its  characteristic  habit 
of  following  shrimp  boats  to  pick  up  discarded 
fish.  Black-headed  Gull,  another  popular  name, 
is  shared  by  both  the  Franklin's  and  Bonaparte's 
Gulls.  Fifteen  to  seventeen  inches  in  length, 
the  Laughing  Gull  is  intermediate  in  size  between 
the  Ring-billed  and  the  Bonaparte's.  The  adult 
summer  plumage  is  striking  and  beautiful.  The 
head  and  throat  are  mouse  gray,  the  tail  white, 
the  outer  primaries  black,  the  mantle  neutral 
gray.  The  bill,  conspicuously  brownish  red, 
shades  to  carmine,  and  the  feet  are  dusky  red 
(Howell) .  In  winter  the  top  of  the  head  becomes 
dark  drab,  the  throat  white,  the  bill  and  feet 
dusky.  Immature  birds  resemble  winter  adults, 
but  the  tail  exhibits  a  broad  drab  band  followed 
by  a  narrow  terminal  white  edging. 

Breeding  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
south  to  Florida,  the  Gulf  Coast,  southern  Cal- 
ifornia, the  West  Indies  and  Venezuela,  this 
species  is  found  in  winter  from  South  Carolina 
and  the  Gulf  Coast  south  to  Brazil,  Peru  and 
Chile.  Abundant  as  a  permanent  resident  in 
southern  Louisiana,  it  is  stated  by  Oberholser  to 
be  less  numerous  in  winter.  It  has  been  found 
so  far  to  breed  only  along  the  coast  of  our  State. 
The  cries,  color  and  behavior  of  the  Laughing 
Gull  make  it  one  of  our  most  conspicuous  Lou- 
isiana sea  birds. 

Laughing  Gulls  nest  either  in  loose  colonies  or 
as  more  widely  scattered  pairs  on  sand  dunes  or 
shell  beaches.  The  partial  shelter  and  conceal- 
ment of  plant  growth  is  usually  chosen.  Some- 
times, when  placed  in  thick  grass,  the  nest  may 
be  approached  through  what  is  approximately  an 
over-arched  tunnel.  Sometimes  the  nest  may  be 
merely  a  hollow  formed  in  sand  and  lined  with 
grasses,  sticks  and  rubbish.  At  other  times  it 
may  be  a  well  woven  structure  of  weeds,  grasses 


and  vines,  carefully  lined  with  fine,  dry  grasses. 
Two  to  four  eggs  may  be  found,  the  usual  num- 
ber being  three.  Their  color,  size  and  shape  are 
highly  variable.  Hatching  after  about  20  days, 
the  young  are  at  first  carefully  protected  from 
sun  and  rain  by  their  parents,  and  are,  in  their 
earliest  life,  fed  from  the  open  bill  of  the  adult 
with  regurgitated  food.  They  leave  the  nest  with- 
in a  few  days  and,  in  the  manner  of  other  Gulls, 
learn  to  roam  and  hide  in  vegetation  whenever 
disturbed.  Bent  (1921)  observes  that  for  the  next 
month  or  six  weeks  young  Laughing  Gulls  lead  an 
easy  life,  feeding,  resting  and  sleeping,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  having  learned  to  fly,  they  are 
fed  but  Httle  by  their  parents. 

The  notes  of  the  Laughing  Gull  have  been  well 
described  by  Langille  (1884)  :  "From  the  hoarse 
clatter  of  the  Terns  one  could  distinguish  its  long- 
drawn,  clear  note,  on  a  high  key,  sounding  not  un- 
like the  more  excited  call  note  of  the  domestic 
goose;  and  every  now  and  then  it  would  give  its 
prolonged,  weird  laughter,  which  has  given  rise 
to  its  common  name.  To  one  who  has  heard  it  it 
might  be  imitated  by  the  syllables,  hah-ha-ha-ha^ 
fia-hah-hah-hah,  all  of  which  are  uttered  on  a 
high,  clear  tone,  the  last  three  or  four  syllables, 
and  especially  the  last  one,  being  drawn  out  with 
peculiar  and  prolonged  effect;  the  whole  sound- 
ing like  the  odd  and  excited  laughter  of  an  In- 
dian squaw;  and  giving  marked  propriety  to  the 
name  of  the  bird."  Bent  has  wittily  remarked 
that  this  call  really  becomes  half-half-half  when 
the  birds  gather  around  the  feeding  Eastern 
Brown  Pelicans  to  steal  the  industrious  earnings 
of  those  solemn  birds. 

The  flight  of  the  Laughing  Gull  is  lighter  and 
prettier  than  that  of  the  Herring  or  Ring-billed. 
The  birds  tend  to  fly  rather  high  when  going  long 
distances,  but  in  storms  or  strong  winds  drop  to 
a  position  low  above  the  land  or  water.  The  long, 
loose  formations  of  the  Laughing  Gulls  as  at  even- 
ing they  proceed  against  the  sunset  sky  to  their 
night  resting  place  are  a  typical,  familiar  and 
beautiful  sight  on  the  Louisiana  coast. 

The  relations  of  the  Laughing  Gull  to  the  Tern 
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colonies  beside,  or  among  which,  it  may  breed 
are  not  always  entirely  charitable,  Laughing  Gulls 
becoming,  in  a  disturbed  colony,  destructive  and 
greedy  raiders  of  Cabot's  Terns'  eggs,  when  the 
Terns,  under  stress  of  other  excitement,  fail  to 
drive  them  away. 

The  food  of  the  Laughing  Gull,  as  summarized 
by  Howell  (1932),  was  found,  on  the  basis  of 
the  examination  of  32  stomachs  by  the  Biological 
Survey,  to  consist  of  about  47  per  cent  crus- 
taceans (shrimps  and  crabs),  and  about  43  per 
cent  fish.  Most  of  the  Gulls  examined  were  tak- 
en on  the  Alabama  coast.  Insects  identified  in- 
cluded beetles,  grasshoppers,  ants  and  moths. 
Although  the  Laughing  Gulls  may  pirate  some  of 
their  food  from  the  Pelicans,  they  in  turn  suffer 
from  that  greater  pirate,  the  Man-o'-war-bird. 
The  picture  of  the  agitated  Laughing  Gulls  eager- 
ly seizing  the  useless  fish  discarded  from  a 
shrimp  trawler  and  being,  in  turn,  outrageously 
bullied  by  the  Man-o'-war-birds  into  dropping 
this  prey,  is  a  scene  full  of  excitement,  protest 
and  clamor.  The  superior  aerial  skill,  spectacular 
dash  and  intimidating  size  of  the  Man-o'-wars 
prove  altogether  too  much  for  even  the  greediest 
of  gulls,  for  they  seem  to  know  quite  well  that 
the  Man-o'-war's  threats  are  not  all  pretense  and 
that,  if  they  fail  to  surrender  their  booty,  the 
penalty  will  be  a  damaging  crack  on  the  skull 
from  the  powerful  and  hawk-like  bill  of  their 
agressor. 

Franklin's  Gull,  Ldrus  pipixcan  Wagler 

Franklin's  Gull,  distinguished  for  its  exquisite 
breeding  plumage  and  equally  interesting  because 
of  unusual  habits,  was  originally  described  from 
Mexico  in  1831.  Black-headed  and  small  in  size, 
it  superficially  resembles  the  Laughing  and  Bona- 
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parte's  Gulls.  Thirteen  and  five-tenths  to  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  Franklin's  Gull  in  summer  has 
a  leaden  black  head,  with  a  white  spot  on  each 
eyelid.  The  mantle  is  deep  lead  color;  the  bluish 
gray  primaries  have  broad  white  tips,  the  five 
outer  primaries  displaying  black  sub-terminal 
spaces.  The  I'est  of  the  bird  is  white,  with,  in 
breeding  season,  a  beautiful  rose  tinge.  The 
bright  red  bill  has  a  dark  sub-terminal  band.  In 
winter  the  head  becomes  nearly  white  with  some 
dark  markings  around  the  eye  and  on  the  nape. 
The  bill  and  feet,  bright  red  in  summer,  show  lit- 
tle red  in  winter ;  feet  reddish  brown  in  summer, 
dusky  in  winter.  Immature  birds  have  white 
underparts  and  the  mantle,  lead  color  in  the  adult, 
is  mixed  with  gray-brown.  The  five  outer  pri- 
maries of  the  young  birds  are  usually  completely 
black.  Franklin's  Gull  is  readily  confused  in  the 
field  with  Bonaparte's  Gull.  The  latter,  however, 
when  adult  has  a  completely  black  bill. 

Breeding  on  the  praries  of  central  North 
America  from  southern  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Manitoba  to  Utah,  South  Dakota  and  south- 
ern Minnesota,  this  species  winters  from  the  Gulf 
Coast  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  to  Peru,  Patagonia 
and  Chile.  It  is  a  rare  winter  resident  on  the 
Gulf  Coast  of  Louisiana  from  which  region  Ober- 
holser  states  the  only  available  Louisiana  records 
come. 

Franklin's  Gull  becomes,  in  summer,  very  defi- 
nitely a  bird  of  the  prairies,  where  in  marshes, 
known  locally  as  "sloughs",  it  builds  its  nest  on 
a  raft  of  floating  vegetation.  As  Bent  (1932) 
has  written,  a  breeding  colony  of  this  species  pre- 
sents an  unforgettable  sight.  A  vivid  paragraph 
from  his  description  of  a  visit  to  one  such  colony 
in  southwestern  Saskatchewan  must  suffice: 

"As  we  waded  out  toward  the  colony,  clouds 
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of  Gulls  began  to  rise  and  circle  over  us,  cackling 
and  screaming,  but  it  was  not  until  we  were  100 
yards  from  the  shore  that  we  began  to  find  nests. 
When  we  were  fairly  in  the  midst  of  the  colony 
the  excitement  grew  intense ;  clouds  and  clouds  of 
the  beautiful  birds  were  rising  all  around  us,  and 
the  din  of  their  voices  was  terrific,  as  they  hov- 
ered over,  circled  around,  and  darted  down  at 
us  in  bewildering  multitudes.  If  we  kept  still 
they  would  gradually  settle  down  all  around  us, 
but  if  we  gave  a  shout  the  result  would  be  start- 
ling as  the  whole  surrounding  marsh  would  seem 
to  rise  in  a  dense  white  cloud,  and  the  roar  of 
their  wings  mingled  with  the  grand  chorus  of 
cries  would  be  almost  deafening.  But  they  were 
very  tame  and  we  had  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
admire  the  exquisite  beauty  of  their  plumage,  sel- 
dom surpassed  in  any  bird;  pearl  gray  mantles, 
delicate  rosy  breasts,  black  heads,  and  claret-col- 
ored bills  and  feet.  We  could  form  no  very  defi- 
nite idea  of  their  numbers,  but  there  were  cer- 
tainly a  mighty  host  of  them;  to  say  that  there 
were  thousands  would  be  putting  it  mildly,  for 
their  nests  were  as  thick  as  they  could  be  over 
a  large  area.  Assuming  that  there  were  from  15 
to  20  nests  in  an  area  10  yards  square,  or  in  100 
square  yards,  which  is  certainly  a  conservative 
estimate,  I  figured  that  there  were  at  least  from 
15,000  to  20,000  nests  in  the  colony,  meaning  a 
population  of  from  30,000  to  40,000  birds." 

Two  to  four  eggs  are  laid.  The  usual  set  is 
three,  four  being  rare.  The  eggs  vary  greatly  in 
shape,  ground  color  and  markings.  Bent's  (1921) 
series  of  48  eggs  averaged  2.0  by  1.4  inches. 

The  seasonal  food  of  Franklin's  Gull  has  be- 
come adjusted  to  its  peculiar  summer  habits.  Fol- 
lowing the  plow  so  closely  that  barely  has  the 
turned  furrow  ceased  its  motion  before  the  Gulls 
capture  exposed  insect  grubs  or  disturbed  grass- 
hoppers, this  bird  has  won  in  its  summer  home 
the  names  of  Prairie  Pigeon  and  Prairie  Dove. 
Its  food  habits  are  so  beneficial  to  man,  especially 
during  the  nesting  season  when  it  eats  so  many 
insects,  that  for  the  farmer  it  has  become  a 
blessed  bird. 

Roberts  (1900)  counted  327  dragon  fly  nymphs 
in  a  single  stomach.    Cutworms,  grubs  and  other 
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insect  larvae,  together  with  earthworms  enter 
also  into  the  diet  while  at  times  the  species  will 
indulge  in  catching  mosquitoes  on  the  wing.  The 
writer  has  many  times  observed  the  species  in 
Manitoba  when  the  crop  of  every  bird  collected 
was  found  to  be  literally  crammed  with  red- 
legged  grasshoppers  collected  from  the  prairie. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Franklin's  Gull  is  the 
subject  of  Salt  Lake  City's  beautiful  bronze  mon- 
ument, token  of  human  gratitude  for  its  benefi- 
cent services. 

The  flight  of  Franklin's  Gull  approaches  in 
lightness  and  skill  that  of  the  Terns,  and  it  can 
also  swim  with  grace  and  ease.  Bent  describes 
the  ordinary  note  of  this  Gull  as  a  "soft  'krrruk' 
or  a  low  clucking  call.  This  is  sometimes  varied 
with  a  louder  and  more  plaintive  cry,  sounding 
like  'pway'  or  'pwa-ay!  which  is  rather  musical; 
and  when  much  excited  or  alarmed,  as  on  their 
breeding  grounds,  it  utters  loud,  shrill,  piercing 
screams." 

Autumn  brings  the  great  flocks  of  Franklin's 
wandering  over  the  prairies  in  search  of  locusts, 
grasshoppers  and  other  insect  food.  This  species' 
chief  winter  range,  far  away  from  its  summer 
home,  lies  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
from  northern  Peru  to  Patagonia  and  southern 
Chile.  Spring  migration  appears  to  be  performed 
mainly  by  the  most  direct  route  in  contrast  with 
the  more  erratic  autumn  movement  southward. 

Franklin's  Gull  usually  lays  three  eggs,  some- 
times two  or  four.  The  eggs  show  the  usual  wide 
variation  in  color.  Both  parent  birds  are  believed 
by  Bent  to  aid  in  incubation,  which,  according  to 
Roberts,  lasts  probably  18  to  20  days.  The  young 
soon  wander,  the  behavior  of  these  scattered  and 
mingled  families  being  of  high  interest,  because 
Franklin's  Gull  appears  at  times  to  practice  a  sort 
of  domestic  communism,  a  different  and  more  no- 
ble picture  than  the  cruelty  displayed  by  many  of 
our  Terns  in  their  crowded  cities.  Roberts  (1900) 
thus  strikingly  describes  one  such  episode:  "So 
far  as  the  disciplining  and  care  of  the  young  went 
there  existed  a  curious  spirit  of  communism 
among  these  Gulls.  An  old  Gull  cared  for  what- 
ever young  Gulls  fell  in  its  way,  and  when  the 
stray  chicks  chanced  to  clamber  up  into  a  strange 
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nest,  against  which  they  happened  to  drift,  they 
were,  after  a  few  admonishing  squawks,  wel- 
comed as  one  of  the  household,  and  scolded, 
pecked,  and  fed  just  as  though  the  foster  parent 
had  laid  the  eggs  from  which  they  were  hatched. 
Now  and  then  an  entire  brood  would  escape  in 
a  body,  and  crawling  up  beside  some  incubating 
bird  on  a  neighboring  windward  nest  would  cud- 
dle close  about  the  old  bird,  who,  to  all  appear- 
ances, was  perfectly  willing  to  adopt  them  in  ad- 
vance of  the  appearance  of  their  own  infants. 

"Occasionally  we  saw  old  Gulls  already  in  pos- 
session of  a  family  twice  the  size  to  which  they 
were  entitled,  rushing  out  and  pouncing  upon 
other  fresh  arrivals,  who  were  quickly  hustled 
and  jerked  up  among  the  others  until  not  infre- 
quently ten  to  a  dozen  of  these  tiny  balls  filled 
the  nest  to  overflowing,  and  in  the  diversity  of 
coloration  presented  plainly  indicated  their  varied 
parentage." 

Bonaparte's  Gull,  Ldrus  Philadelphia  (Ord) 
This  black  headed  species,  originally  described 
from  Philadelphia  in  1815,  may  be  confused  in  the 
field  with  both  the  Franklin's  and  the  Laughing 
Gulls.  Slightly  smaller  than  the  former,  it  at- 
tains a  length  of  12  to  14.5  inches,  and  is  thus 
our  smallest  Louisiana  Gull,  approximating,  in 
size,  the  Forester's  Tern.  The  wing  spread  is 
about  32  inches. 

Bonaparte's  Gull  in  adult  plumage  has  a  deep 
black  bill,  dark  slate  head,  pale  pearl  gray  man- 
tle and  orange-red  feet.  The  three  outer  pri- 
maries are  chiefly  white  with  large  black  tips, 
the  remaining  primaries  peai'l  gray  with  white 
tips,  the  fifth  and  sixth  displaying  sub-terminal 
black  markings.  The  rest  of  the  plumage  is  white, 
and  like  that  of  the  Franklin's  Gull  acquires  in 
breeding  season  a  tinge  of  rose.  In  winter  the 
black  of  the  head  is  chiefly  replaced  with  white, 
the  crown  and  hind  head  and  mantle  grayish  black 
and  white  with  on  each  side  of  the  head  a  slaty 
patch.  The  feet  are  flesh  colored.  Birds  of 
the  first  year  resemble  the  winter  adult,  but  have 
darker  heads  and  a  broad  dark  sub-terminal  tail 
bar.  The  best  field  mark  (in  summer)  to  dis- 
tinguish this  species  from  Franklin's  Gull  is  that 
Bonaparte's  Gull  has  a  black  bill,  Franklin's  Gull 
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a  red  bill.  This  red  bill-color  of  the  latter  spe- 
cies becomes  somewhat  more  obscure  in  the  win- 
ter plumage.  Breeding  in  the  interior  of  North 
America  from  northwestern  Alaska  and  northern 
Mackenzie  to  central  British  Columbia  and  Al- 
berta, the  species  also  occurs  in  summer,  but  does 
not  breed  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  winter 
range  extends  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida 
along  the  Gulf  coast  of  Yucatan  and  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  from  southeastern  Alaska  to  western 
Mexico.  The  range  of  the  species  thus  differs 
greatly  from  that  of  the  Franklin's  Gull  whose 
travels  take  it  for  that  season  far  down  in  South 
America.  In  Louisiana  Bonaparte's  Gull  is  a  lo- 
cal and  sometimes  fairly  common  winter  resident 
on  the  Gulf  Coast. 

Nesting  as  it  does  in  remote  northern  Canadian 
woods,  the  breeding  of  this  species  has  been  ob- 
served by  few  ornithologists.  McFarlane  (1891) 
describes  a  colony  of  37  nests  at  Fort  Anderson. 
All  were  built  in  trees  from  4  to  20  feet  from 
the  ground  and  the  nests  were  chiefly  composed 
of  down  and  soft  leaves  held  together  with  stringy 
turf,  small  sticks,  twigs,  hay  and  mosses. 

Three  eggs  were  given  as  the  usual  number,  al- 
though two  to  four  have  been  reported.  The  eggs 
resemble,  but  are  smaller  than,  those  of  the 
Franklin's  Gull.  Inland,  Bonaparte's  Gull,  like 
Franklin's  Gull,  is  largely  insectivorous,  catching 
much  of  its  prey  on  the  wing.  Ants,  moths,  and 
various  aquatic  insects,  all  are  consumed.  Dur- 
ing the  time  it  spends  on  the  sea-coast,  it  feeds 
on  small  fish,  shrimp,  marine  worms  and  other 
aquatic  animals  in  much  the  same  manner  as  otl\- 
er  marine  Gulls.  Bonaparte's  Gull  also  resem- 
bles Franklin's  Gull  in  its  lightness  and  grace 
of  flight  which  is  well  described  by  Bent  (1921)  : 
"When  moving  about  looking  for  food  its  flight 
seems  listless  and  desultory;  every  stroke  of  its 
long  wings  lifts  its  light  body  perceptibly,  as  it 
drives  it  along  much  faster  than  it  seems.  Like 
snowflakes  wafted  by  the  wind  the  loose  flock 
drifts  along;  one  hardly  realizes  that  it  has  come 
before  it  has  swept  away  beyond  our  vision.  Yet 
with  all  this  apparent  listlessness  there  is  no  lack 
of  the  power  of  control ;  it  can  breast  the  heaviest 
storms,  it  can  rise  and  fall  over  the  crests  of  the 
largest  waves,  and  can  go  whither  it  will  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  grace." 

The  call  has  been  described  by  Neltje  Blanchan 
(1898)  as  "a  plaintive  shrill,  but  rather  feeble 
cry,  that  was  almost  a  whistle." 

(Note:  Part  Three  of  this  discussion  of  Lou- 
isiana Gulls,  Terns  and  Skimmers  together  with 
the  bibliography  will  appear  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Revieiv.) 
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Part  IV 

TreeSj  Shrubs  and  Vines 

By 
CLAIR  A.  BROWN 

Associate  Professor  of  Botany,  Louisiana  State  University 


OF  the  various  groups  of  plants,  there  are 
few  more  interesting  or  more  fascinating 
to  study  than  the  one  including  our  na- 
tive trees,  shrubs  and  vines.  There  is  much  that 
can  be  learned  about  these  plants.  Points  of  in- 
terest include  the  identification  of  the  different 
species,  their  economic  importance,  suitability  for 
landscape  gardening,  season  of  blooming,  culture, 
pests  and  diseases.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  have 
an  inventory  of  the  Louisiana  flora  which  is  rea- 
sonably complete.  Some  groups  of  our  plants  are 
fairly  well  known  because  of  the  investigations 
and  studies  which  have  been  made  by  certain 
botanists,  but  some  of  the  other  groups  need  con- 
siderably more  study.  R.  S.  Cocks  has  contrib- 
uted to  our  knowledge  of  the  trees,  shrubs, 
grasses  and  legumes  which  are  found  in  the  State 
in  his  publications  on  these  groups.  His  lists  of 
plants,  with  notes  concerning  the  distribution  and 
blooming  dates,  are  the  fruits  of  sixteen  years  of 
botanical  exploration  in  Louisiana.  He  listed  180 
species  of  trees  and  150  species  of  shrubs  and 
vines.  Many  of  these,  because  of  their  conspicu- 
ous and  beautiful  flowers,  are  highly  prized  and 
extensively  used  as  ornamentals. 

The  species  of  Magnolia  are  particularly  in- 
teresting. The  Evergreen  Magnolia  {Magnolia, 
grandiflora)  which  is  more  commonly  called  Mag- 
nolia is  the  best  known  species  of  this  group.  Its 
blossom  is  the  State  flower  of  both  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi.  The  flowers  are  from  six  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  The  white  sepals  differ  from 
the  white  petals  in  shape,  size  and  location.  In- 
side the  petals  are  many  stamens  spirally  ar- 
ranged on  the  receptacle.  These  are  whitish  with 
a  reddish  tip,  the  "matches"  of  the  children.  The 
spirally  arranged  carpels  form  a  woody  cone  and 
in  the  fall,  when  mature,  scarlet  seeds  dangle 
from  the  follicles  on  slender  threads.  This  tree  is 
extensively  used  as  an  ornamental  because  of  its 
dark,  glossy,  evei-green  leaves,  its  waxy-white, 
fragrant  blossoms,  and  its  rapid  growth.  The 
foliage  is  frequently  disfigured  by  parasitic  fungi 
and  algae.  The  wood  is  readily  decayed  by  wood 
rotting  organisms. 


The  Great-leaf  Magnolia,  Cow-cumber,  or 
Silver  Leaf  {Magnolia  macrophylla)  occurs  in 
Louisiana  along  the  creek  bottoms  of  the  long  leaf 
pine  hills  of  St.  Tammany  and  Washington  Par- 
ishes, and  in  the  same  habitat  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  Winn  and  Rapides  Parishes.  This  tree 
can  be  recognized  by  the  obovate  leaves  two  to 
three  feet  long.  The  white  flowers  are  8  to  16 
inches  in  diameter  with  purple  blotches  on  the 
inner  petals. 

The  Sweet  Bay  {Magnolia  virginiana  and  the 
variety  australis)  has  white  flowers  2  to  3  inches 
in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  elliptical  to  oval  in 
shape  and  vary  from  2  to  6  inches  in  length.  The 
under  surface  of  the  leaf  is  glaucous  and  more 
or  less  silky.  This  tree  is  common  in  the  swamps 
and  low  woods  except  in  the  alluvial  and  prairie 
sections. 

There  are  other  magnolias  in  the  state.  For 
instance,  Cocks  reported  Magnolia  fraseri  and 
Magnolia  acuminata,  var.  ludoviciana  from  West 
Feliciana  Parish  only.  Miss  Caroline  Dorman, 
author  of  a  popular  bulletin  on  the  trees  of  the 
state,  found  Magnolia  pyramidata  in  western 
Louisiana,  several  hundred  miles  west  of  the  lim- 
its of  its  known  distribution. 

Magnolias  and  pines  exhibit  a  peculiar  distri- 
bution in  Louisiana.  They  are  common  in  most 
of  the  Florida  parishes,  and  skip  over  the  alluvial 
soils  to  the  pine  lands  of  western  and  northern 
Louisiana.  This  discontinuous  distribution,  and 
the  presence  of  certain  species  in  only  one  par- 
ish, are  just  a  few  of  the  oddities  of  nature  in 
which  botanists  are  interested.  Some  of  these 
trees,  however,  have  a  much  wider  distribution 
than  we  now  think  as  botanists 'have  not  had  the 
time,  funds  or  opportunity  to  explore  the  state 
thoroughly. 

The  Tulip  Tree  {Liriodendron  tulipifera)  is  a 
close  relative  of  the  magnolias.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liarly shaped  leaf,  4  lobed,  with  a  truncate  or 
notched  apex.  The  beautiful  blossom  is  shaped 
like  a  tulip,  and  is  yellow,  tinged  with  orange  on 
the  inside. 
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Magnolia,  the  State  Flower  of  Louisiana 

The  rose  family  has  several  trees  and  shrubs 
which  are  worthy  of  mention.  Twenty  species  of 
Crataegus  have  been  reported  for  the  state;  two 
of  the  better  known  are  the  May  Haw  (Crataegus 
opaca)  and  the  Parsley  Haw  {Crataegus  apiifo- 
lia) .  The  fruit  of  the  May  Haw  is  used  in  mak- 
ing a  jelly  which  is  widely  known  for  its  flavor. 
Many  of  these  haws  have  distinct  ornamental  pos- 
sibilities, inasmuch  as  they  are  densely  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  small,  white  blossoms  in 
March  and  April.  Clusters  of  reddish  fruits  of- 
ten persist  after  the  leaves  are  shed  in  October 
and  November. 

Ten  species  of  wild  plums  and  cherries  are 
widely  distributed  in  the  state.  The  Chickasaw 
Plum  (Prunus  angustifolia)  forms  dense  thickets. 
These  are  a  mass  of  white  blossoms  in  the  latter 
part  of  February  and  the  first  part  of  March. 
The  edible  fruits  are  ripe  from  the  last  of  May 
into  July,  and  vary  from  yellow  to  reddish  in 
color.  The  Cherry  Laurel,  which  is  also  called 
Mock  Orange  or  Wild  Peach  {Prunus  carolini- 
ana)  has  evergreen  leaves  and  black  fruits.  Bees 
work  its  drooping  racemes  of  whitish  flowers  in- 
tensively because  it  is  one  of  the  few  nectar  pro- 
ducing plants  which  bloom  in  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruai-y.  The  fruits  ripen  in  the  fall  and  often  re- 
main on  the  tree  throughout  the  winter,  to  the 
delight  of  the  Cardinals  and  Mocking  birds.  The 
amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  present  in  the  glossy 


dark  green  leaves  is  sufficient  to  kill  cattle  if  they 
brouse  it. 

Two  species  of  white  single  roses  and  two  or 
three  species  of  pink  single  roses  grow  in  the 
state.  The  Cherokee  Rose  (Rosa  laevigata)  and 
the  Chickasaw  or  McCartney  Rose  (Rosa  brac- 
teata)  are  not  native  to  Louisiana,  as  so  many  be- 
lieve, but  were  imported  from  China.  Many  Lou- 
isianians  do  not  know  we  have  two  white  roses 
and  they  call  both  species  "Cherokee  Rose"  in- 
discrimately.  The  Cherokee  Rose  differs  from 
the  Chickasaw  rose  by  its  leaves,  blooming  season, 
size  of  flowers,  spines,  and  growth  habit.  The 
following  is  a  comparison  of  the  two  roses: 

Cherokee  Rose 

Leaves   usually   three-foliate.     Leaflets   lV2-2y2 

inches  long. 
Blooms  from  April  into  May. 
Flowers  3  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  not  bracted. 
Large  spines  scattered,  small  bristles  sparse. 
Stems  high  climbing  and  then  drooping. 

Chickasaw  Rose 

Leaves  5  to  9  foliate.    Leaflets  Vi-%  inches  long. 
Blooms  10  days  to  2  weeks  later  than  the  Chero- 
kee; May  into  July  and  August. 
Flowers  2-3  inches  in  diameter,  with  conspicuous 

bracts  under  the  hypanthium. 
Large  spines  very  abundant,  bristles  very  abund- 
ant. 
Stems  usually  decumbent,  occasionally  climbing, 
forming  dense  rounded  clumps  or  thickets. 
The  Prairie  Rose  (Rosa  setigera)  has  single 
pink  blossoms  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
Cherokee  Rose  although  it  is  frequently  called 
"Pink  Cherokee"  in  Louisiana.  The  most  promi- 
nent distinguishing  feature  of  this  plant  is  the 
united  styles  of  the  flower  which  are  exserted 
from  the  hypanthium  whereas  the  stigmas  in  the 
Cherokee  and  Chickasaw  Roses  are  not  exserted 
from  the  mouth  of  the  hypanthium.  Hypanthium 
is  the  term  applied  to  the  cup-shaped  receptacle 
which  partly  surrounds  the  pistils. 

The  Pasture  Rose  (Rosa  humilis)  has  a  few 
pink  flowers  on  a  bush  seldom  over  two  feet  tall. 
It  is  widely  distributed  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  and  east  of  the  ^lississippi  in  Washing- 
ton Parish. 

There  are  several  attractive  trees  and  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  legume  family.  The  best  known 
is  the  Red  Bud  (Cercis  canadensis).  This  tree 
is  very  commonly  planted  as  an  ornamental 
throughout  the  state.  It  was  described  and  illus- 
trated in  Part  I  of  this  Series  in  the  Louisiana 
Conservation  Review  and  needs  no  further  men- 
tion here.     The  Black  Locust   (Robinia  pseudo- 
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Flowering   Dogwood 

acacia)  is  a  tree  which  has  drooping  racemes  of 
white  flowers.  It  is  a  rapid  growing  tree  which 
is  valuable  for  fence  posts  because  the  wood  is 
very  durable  when  in  contact  with  the  soil.  It  is 
important  as  a  soil  binder,  and  is  being  used  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Louisiana.  In 
some  of  the  northern  states  the  locust  borer  in- 
jures trees  so  severely  that  they  do  not  make  nor- 
mal growth,  and  are  frequently  killed  outright. 

The  cultivated  Wisterias  have  beautiful,  pend- 
ant racemes  of  flowers  in  several  different  colors. 
There  is  a  wild  Wisteria  {Wisteria  macrostachya) 
which,  although  widely  distributed  over  the  state, 
is  not  abundant. 

Rattle-box  (Daubentonia  longifolia)  is  an  at- 
tractive shrub,  particularly  abundant  around 
Lake  Pontchartrain  and  in  the  marsh  sections  of 
the  state.  It  bears  racemes  of  yellow  flowers 
which  produce  a  flattened,  four-angled  pod  with 
crisped  wings  on  the  angles  of  the  pod.  Two  close 
relatives  are  in  cultivation,  one  has  orange  flow- 
ers and  the  other  has  dark  red  flowers,  and  both 
are  frequently  seen  as  escapes  from  cultivated 
gardens. 

The  Silver  Bell  (Halesia  diptera) ,  a  small  tree 
or  large  shrub,  grows  along  the  streams  and  bay- 
ous in  Louisiana.  Large  numbers  of  white  bell- 
shaped  flowers  are  produced  before  the  leaves 


reach  full  size.  The  flowers  consist  of  four  petals 
united  at  the  base,  surrounding  the  staminal  col- 
umn in  the  center  of  the  flower.  The  flattened 
fruit  has  two  prominent,  corky  wings.  It  blooms 
from  February  into  April.  The  Storax  Tree 
(Styrax  americana)  is  a  close  relative  and  grows 
in  the  same  habitat  as  the  Silver  Bell.  It  differs 
from  the  latter  by  the  smaller  flowers,  smaller 
oval  leaves,  and  rounded  fruit. 

The  beauty  of  the  flowering  Dogwood  (Comus 


TRUMPET-CREEPER,     TRUMPET- VINE,     COW-ITCH 

Tecoma  radicans    (L.)    Juss. 
Bignonia   Family  Bignoniaceae 

This  well-known  plant  clings  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  fence 
posts,  or  sides  of  buildings.  When  a  support  is  lacking,  it  spreads 
along  the  ground  and  pushes  the  flowers  up  into  the  air  on  long, 
drooping    branches. 

Most  Louisianans  believe  that  this  plant  is  poisonous.  How- 
ever this  is  not  true,  although  there  is  some  basis  for  this  belief. 
because  Poison  Ivy  often  twines  up  the  same  support.  The 
Poison  Ivy  is  seldom  seen  as  the  rank  growth  of  the  Trumpet 
Creeper  is  more  conspicuous  and  thus  it  is  blamed  for  the  ill 
effects    caused    by    the    Poison    Ivv. 

It  can  be  cultivated  successfully.  The  foliage  forms  a  green 
screen   which    completely    hides   the    support    in    a    few   years'    time. 

The  plant  is  a  climbing  vine  with  opposite,  compound  leaves. 
extend    away    from    the    support    and    droop 


cause    of    the    h( 

aw    clusters    of    flowers    and    fruit    borne    at    their 

ends.      The  flowe 

rs  are  bright  orange  in   color,   tubular,   with  flaring 

lobes    to    the    cc 

roUa.       The    big,    green,    cigar-shaped    pods    which 

replace    the    flow 

ers    contain    many    flat,    winged    seeds. 

It    blooms    1 

rom    spring    until    late    in    the    fall. 

It  is  widely 

distributed   in   Louisiana,   although   not  as   common 

in   the   pine   hills 

as   in   the   bottom   lands. 

Explanation 

of    Plate.      Figure    1 ;      One-half    natural    size,    with 

young   foliage. 

Figure  2:      Fruit  one-half   natural   size.      Figure  3: 

One  leaflet  from 

a   mature  leaf,   one-half  natural   size. 
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florida)  has  been  extolled  so  much  that  it  suffers 
from  vandalism.  Appreciation  of  its  beauty  is 
no  crime  in  itself.  It  is  a  crime,  however,  to 
ruthlessly  strip  armloads  of  branches  from  the 
trees  and  they  discard  them  because  they  wilt  so 
quickly.  When  left  alone,  the  blossom  laden  trees 
are  a  joy  to  behold  for  everyone  that  passes.  Dog- 
wood is  very  abundant  in  the  pine  hill  sections  of 
Louisiana.  It  blooms  from  March  into  April. 
The  flowers  occur  in  clusters,  each  composed  of 
four  greenish  sepals  and  petals,  with  four  large 
white  bracts  surrounding  the  flower  cluster. 
These  involucural  bracts  always  have  a  crumpled 
tip  and  are  frequently  mistaken  for  petals.  The 
flowers  are  replaced  by  a  cluster  of  green  fruits 
which  turn  bright  red  in  the  fall.  The  seeds  take 
two  years  to  germinate  and  the  tree  grows  very 
slowly. 

Red  Maple  (Acer  rubrum  and  its  varieties) 
usually  blooms  the  first  week  of  February  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge.  The  clusters  of  tiny  red 
flowers  are  not  as  conspicuous  as  are  the  larger 
fruits.  The  fruit  is  a  double  samara  and  varies 
in  color  from  pale  orange  through  scarlet  to  a 
dark  red.  Along  with  it,  bloom  the  Elms  whose 
flowers  are  inconspicuous  but  whose  tiny,  green 
samaras  soon  give  color  to  the  leafless  branches. 

Swamp  Privet  {Forestiera  acuminata)  is  a 
shrub  which  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
State  along  the  streams  and  bayous.  It  is  laden 
with  clusters  of  small,  yellow  flowers  in  April. 

The  Round-fruited  Stewartia  or  Silky  Camellia 
{Stewartia  malacodendron)  is  a  shrub  that  should 
receive  more  attention  because  of  its  foliage  and 
its  unique  flowers.  The  flowers  are  white,  cup- 
shaped,  three  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  margin 
of  the  petals  crisped.  It  occurs  in  the  pine  woods 
areas  of  the  Florida  Parishes  and  at  least  in 
Rapides  Parish  of  northern  Louisiana. 

The  Red  Buckeye  {Aesculus  pavia)  is  usually 
a  shrub  although  occasionally  it  may  make  a  small 
tree  with  a  trunk  4-6  inches  in  diameter.  It  has 
panicles  of  red  flowers  exserted  beyond  the  palm- 
ately  compound  leaves.  It  blooms  in  March  and 
April,  and  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
State. 

Dewberries  and  Blackberries  belong  to  the 
genus  Rubus.  They  are  not  easy  to  identify  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  older  species  were  not  com- 
pletely described.  The  variations  which  may  oc- 
cur in  the  same  species  are  not  known,  and  the 
different  species  and  varieties  apparently  hy- 
bridize easily.  Dewberries  and  blackberries  are 
usually  covered  with  redbugs  or  chiggers,  and 
these,  coupled  with  the  difficulty  of  collecting  and 
identifying,  have  possibly  discouraged  some  who 


might  otherwise  be  interested  in  collecting  and 
studying  the  different  forms  occurring  in  the 
State. 

The  stems  of  the  blackberries  do  not  flower  un- 
til the  second  season.  During  the  first  year,  they 
are  called  Primocanes  and  during  the  second, 
Floricanes.  Both  Primocanes  and  Floricanes  are 
needed  for  the  identification  of  the  species  in  this 
genus.  Out  knowledge  of  the  different  Louisiana 
species  of  Rubus  has  been  very  limited  until  quite 


FRENCH-MULBERRY,    SPANISH-MULBERRY 

Callicarpa  americana  L. 

Vervain    Family  Verbenaceae 

The  French-mulberry  is  a  well-known  plant.  Its  clusters  of 
pinkish  flowers  are  often  unnoticed,  but  the  fruits,  which  are  a 
iaright  niagenta  color,  are  very  attractive  on  account  of  their 
striking  appearance.  The  fruits  are  edible  and  are  sometimes 
eaten  by  children,  although  they  have  a  flat  taste  without  any 
decided  flavor.  To  the  birds,  however,  the  French-mulberry  Is  a 
banquet  table  all  prepared  for  a  feast.  This  plant  deserves  a 
place    in    our    gardens    on    account    of    its    attractive    flowers    and 
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recently.  Riddle,  Hale,  and  Carpenter  in  1852 
listed  four  species;  Featherman  recognized  two 
species  in  1870;  Langlois  recorded  two  species  in 
1887  and  Cocks  listed  eight  species  in  1932.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  an  authority  in  taxonomic  botany,  has 
made  a  study  of  Rubi  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
He  has  kindly  identified  the  writer's  collections, 
made  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge.  He 
identified  eight  species,  six  of  which  are  not  in 
Cock's  list,  several  more  were  named  provision- 
ally, and  a  few  were  not  named.  More  material 
is  needed  for  study  before  he  can  make  positive 
identifications  of  the  latter. 

The  Dewberry  (Rubus  trivialis),  our  com- 
monest species,  can  be  recognized  by  the  trailing 
habit  of  the  floricane,  by  the  usually  solitary 
flowers,  and  by  the  abundance  of  usually  red 
bristles  on  the  canes.  Rubus  sons,  another  dew- 
berry, has  larger  leaves,  no  bristles,  and  blooms 
from  two  to  three  weeks  later  than  R.  trivialis. 
Rubu^  abundiflorus  is  one  of  the  common  black- 
berries in  the  swampy  regions.  The  floricane 
often  attains  a  length  of  25  to  30  feet  and  usually 
is  found  climbing  up  into  the  surrounding  shrubs 
and  trees.  At  times,  when  the  support  is  lacking, 
the  floricane  becomes  arched. 

Shrubs  belonging  to  the  heath  family  {Erica- 
ceae) are  common  in  the  flatwoods  and  pine  hills, 
but  are  practically  absent  from  the  alluvial  and 
prairie  sections.  The  Tree  Huckleberry  {Vacci- 
nium  arboreum)  is  one  of  the  species  which  is 
readily  recognized  because  it  makes  a  shrub  10 
to  15  feet  high,  with  a  main  stem  often  3-4  inches 
in  diameter.  A  multitude  of  tiny,  waxy,  bell- 
shaped  flowers  hang  from  its  branches  in  Febru- 
ary before  the  leaves  appear.  The  Deerberry 
(Polycodium  stamineum)  has  anthers  extending 
beyond  the  flaring,  companulate  corolla.  Fetter- 
bush  {Pieris  lucida) ,  an  inhabitant  of  swamps 
and  flatw'oods,  has  elliptic  to  oval  evergreen 
leaves  with  clusters  of  waxen  bells  on  the  axils 
of  the  leaves. 

Another  interesting  genus  of  the  Heath  family 
is  the  one  which  includes  the  Wild  Azaleas  or 
Honeysuckles.  The  shape  of  the  individual  Wild 
Azalea  flower  is  so  different  from  the  open,  flar- 
ing corolla  of  the  cultivated  species  that  many  do 
not  realize  that  it  is  an  azalea.  We  have  in  Lou- 
isiana two  species.  Azalea  canescens,  with  clusters 
of  pinkish  or  occasionally  white  flowers  which 
open  in  March,  and  A.  serrulata,  with  pure  white 
flowers  which  open  in  mid-summer.  These  plants 
also  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  motorists.  The 
Wild  Azalea  is  quite  particular  in  its  soil,  shade 
and  moisture  requirements,  and  this  is  partly  re- 


sponsible for  the  failure  to  successfully  tame  this 
beautiful  plant. 

The  French  Mulberry  (Callicarpa  americana), 
a  shrub  belonging  to  the  vervain  family,  is  widely 
distributed  in  the  State.  The  clusters  of  pinkish 
fruits  are  more  conspicuous  than  the  pale  flowers. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  species  of  the  vervain  fam- 
ily in  Louisiana  which  produces  a  drupe  instead 
of  the  usually  characteristic  aggregate  of  nutlets. 

The  St.  Johnswort  family  is  represented  by  at 
least  nine  species.  Most  of  these  are  small  shrubs 
1  to  8  feet  tall,  and  covered  with  a  multitude  of 
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CROSS  VINE 
Bignonia    capreolata    L. 
Bignonia   Family 

The  Cross  Vine  or  liane  en  quatre  receive 
because  of  the  arrangement  of  tissues  in  th 
best  be  seen  in  a  cross  section.  The  woody 
by  two  lines  of  soft  tissue  which  cross  ee 
angles,  thus  forming  the  cross  which  separate 
into  four  distinct  quarters.  This  feature  is  kj 
who   cut  the  vine  into  segments   to   smoke   for  c 

It  is  a  perennial  vine  which  climbs  tree 
tiny  tendrils.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  compound,  with  two 
elliptical  to  lanceolate  leaflets  three  to  six  inches  long.  The 
rachis  of  the  leaf  is  prolonged  into  the  tendrils.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  united  corolla  is  reddish 
orange  outside  and  yellow  within.  The  five  corolla  lobes  are  bent 
back  so  as  to  form  a  vellow  collar  around  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla    tube.      The    fruit    is    a    capsule    about    six    inches    long. 

It    blooms    from    March    into    April. 

It    is    widely    distributed    throughout    most    of    Louisiana. 

Illustration    one-half    natural    size 
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yellow  blossoms.  St.  Andrew's  cross  (Ascyrum 
hypericoides)  herein  illustrated,  is  a  typical  rep- 
resentative of  these  shrubs. 

The  Oak-leaved  Hydrangea  {Hydrangea  querci- 
folia),  a  scraggly  shrub,  has  large  panicles  of 
flowers  above  large,  sharply  lobed  leaves.  The 
large,  showy,  petaloid  structures  are  in  reality 
sepals  of  the  sterile  flowers.  The  pistil  and 
stamens  are  borne  in  the  smaller,  less  conspicuous 
flowers.  The  Virginia  Willow  {Ilea  virginica), 
a  relative  of  the  Oak-leaved  Hydrangea,  is  widely 
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This  little  shrub  is  quite  conspicuous  becat 
tive  clusters  of  golden  yellow  flowers.  The  cc 
given  to  it  because  it  is  said  that  the  petals 
the   sepals   in   the   form   of   St.   Andrew's    Cross. 

On  account  of  the  bushy  growth  habit  of  this  shrub  and  its 
conspicuous  flowers,  it  should  be  grown  more  frequently  in  our 
gardens   and    used    for    certain    landscaping    effects. 

It  is  a  small  erect  woody  shrub.  Many  of  the  small  green 
leaves  are  retained  during  the  winter.  The  flowers  consist  of 
four  golden  yellow  petals  with  many  stamens  all  subtended  by 
four  green  sepals  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  The  outer 
pair  of  sepals  is  broad  and  leaflike  and  the  inner  pair  small 
and  inconspicuous.  After  the  flowers  have  withered,  the  seed  pod 
can  be  found  between  the  two  broad  sepals,  which  are  noticeable 
because    they    have    turned   brownish    in    color. 

It    blooms    from    early    summer    until    fall. 

It    is    widely    distributed    in    Louisiana    on    the    bluff    and    hill 
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distributed  in  swampy  woods.  It  has  attractive 
racemes  of  tiny,  white  flowers  which  bloom  in 
April. 

The  New  Jersey  Tea  {Ceanothus  americanics) 
is  a  shrub  from  18  to  24  inches  high  which  is 
laden  with  clusters  of  tiny  white  flowers.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  pine  flat  woods  but  is  more  abundant 
in  the  pine  hills. 

The  Yellow  Jessamine  {Gelseviium  sempervi- 
rens)  whose  golden  blooms  brighten  the  roadsides 
in  February  and  March,  was  described  and  illus- 
trated in  Part  I  of  this  series. 

The  Star  Flower  or  Anise  Shrub  {Illicium 
floridanum)  has  red  flowers.  The  crushed  leaves 
and  twigs  have  an  offensive  odor.  In  some  sec- 
tions the  twigs  are  placed  where  the  dog  sleeps 
with  the  belief  that  they  aid  in  keeping  off  fleas. 
Whether  there  is  any  basis  for  this  belief  is  not 
known. 

The  Witch  Hazel  [Hamamelis  virginiana)  is 
unique  among  our  shrubs  because  it  blooms  in  the 
winter  (November  and  December).  Its  flower 
consist  of  4  yellow  strap-shaped  petals,  1/2-I  inch 
long.  The  fruit  is  a  woody  capsule  with  two  shin- 
ing black  seeds.  It  is  so  arranged  that  when  the 
capsule  opens,  it  shoots  out  the  seeds  with  con- 
siderable force. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  vegeta- 
tion in  many  sections  of  the  state  is  the  abund- 
ance of  the  liana  flora,  that  is,  the  climbing  vines, 
some  with  spines  and  some  without;  some  with 
conspicuous  flowers,  and  others  with  inconspicu- 
ous flowers  and  attractive  fruits.  Several  species 
of  Saw  Briars  or  Green  Briars  {Smilax  spp.) 
along  with  other  vines  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
penetrating  the  roadside  thickets  as  their  strong, 
woody  stems  are  armed  with  stout  spines.  Sev- 
eral of  these  have  clusters  of  bright,  red  berries. 
The  Bamboo  Vine  (Smilax  laurifoUa)  climbs  high 
into  the  tops  of  trees  and  often  attains  a  length 
of  fifty  feet.  It  has  evergreen  leaves  and  black 
fruits.  The  fruits  take  two  years  to  mature ;  they 
are  whitish  the  first  year  and  become  black  the 
second  year.  This  plant  is  used  for  Christmas 
decorations. 

The  Cross  Vine  (Bignonia  capreolata)  and  the 
Trumpet  Creeper  {Tecoma  radicans),  both  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  have  irregular,  gama- 
petalous  flowers.  The  Pepper  Vine,  "Cow  Itch", 
(Ampelopsis  arborea)  has  ternately  compound 
leaves  (divided  three  or  more  times),  inconspicu- 
ous flowers,  and  bears  small,  black  fruits.  It  is 
not  poisonous  as  many  believe. 
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By 
J.  E.  SHILLINGER, 

Senior   Veterinarian,    In  Charge,   Disease   Control   Division  of  Wildlife 
Research,   Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,    Washington,  D.   C. 

(Editorial  Note:  The  following  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  wildlife 
abundance  and  infectious  diseases  has  just  been  made  available  by  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  and  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  complicated  problem  of  the  mys- 
terious "natural  cycles"  in  game  animals.) 


DURING  the  last  few  years  the  growing  in- 
terest in  our  wildlife  resources  and  the 
increasing  recognition  of  the  value  of 
game  as  a  source  of  recreation  in  this  country 
have  led  to  demands  upon  conservation  officials 
for  better  protection  of  the  various  species.  These 
demands  have  pertained  not  only  to  modifications 
in  hunting  regulations  but  also  to  studies  of  wild- 
life ailments  and  the  institution  of  measures  for 
their  control  where  feasible.  When  activities  in 
the  study  of  wildlife  diseases  were  begun  by  the 
Bureau  of  Biologi- 
cal Survey,  it  was 
found  that  this  rel- 
atively new  field 
of  research  had 
had  the  attention 
of  very  few  re- 
sponsible investi- 
gators, none  of 
whom  had  made  it 
a  matter  of  pri- 
mary interest.  In 
the  past  such 
studies  had  been 
made  almost  in- 
variably because  of 
some  recognized 
connection  be- 
tween the  diseases 

of  wild  forms  and  the  welfare  of  human  beings 
or  of  domestic  livestock,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  wildlife  itself.  The  literature  in  this  field  is 
therefore  meager  and  widely  scattered. 

Certain  forms  of  game  are  known  to  pass 
through  cycles  of  abundance  and  scarcity,  irre- 
spective of  hunting  activities,  food  supply,  or 
weather  conditions.  Biologists  have  considered 
the  various  destructive  agencies  that  may  be  in- 
volved with  these  cyclic,  or  periodic,  decreases 
of  game,  but  thus  far  no  one  factor  appears  to 


fit  so  adequately  into  the  picture  as  does  disease. 
The  game  species  usually  mentioned  in  references 
to  disease  are  rabbits  and  grouse.  Certain  car- 
nivorous fur  animals  also  exhibit  periodicity  in 
abundance,  but  increase  and  decrease  in  these 
groups  seem  to  parallel  those  of  their  natural  food 
supply,  which  is  composed  largely  of  the  game 
species  mentioned. 

A  study  of  the  population  records  during  a 
complete  cycle  shows  a  gradual  rise  in  numbers, 
with  an  acceleration  near  the  peak.  After  one  or 
more  years  of 
great  abundance 
some  obscure  con- 
dition enters  the 
picture  and  causes 
a  precipitous  de- 
cline. The  losses 
have  never  been 
adequately  studied. 
In  fact  the  mor- 
tality is  seldom 
recognized  until 
after  the  peak  of 
losses  has  passed. 
Because  of  the  ten- 
dency of  sick  wild 
subjects  to  secrete 
themselves  in  se- 
cluded hiding 
places  and  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
small  mammal  and  bird  carcasses  become  disin- 
tegrated by  natural  elements  or  are  removed  by 
scavengers,  such  losses  are  seldom  noted  by  the 
casual  observer. 

In  the  last  few  years,  during  which  studies 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Biological  Survey 
and  cooperating  organizations,  those  forms  of 
wildlife  subject  to  cyclic  disappearance  have  in 
general  been  on  the  increase.  For  purposes  of 
making  the  information  as  comprehensive  as  pos- 
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sible,  the  cooperating  agencies  have  taken 
monthly  samplings  of  cottontail  rabbits  and  snow- 
shoe  hares  of  a  typical  game  region  on  an  area 
of  6  square  miles  in  central  Minnesota.  During 
the  fall  in  several  successive  years  grouse  sam- 
ples also  were  collected  at  large  in  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  The  specimens  were 
first  examined  physically  and  the  external  para- 
sites collected.  Gross  examinations  were  then 
made  of  the  organs,  and  the  internal  parasites 
were  studied.  Suspicious  organs  were  cultured, 
and  the  liver,  spleen,  and  mus- 
cle tissue  of  all  suitable  speci- 
mens were  injected  into  test 
animals.  Ticks  and  fleas  col- 
lected were  used  for  injection 
after  grinding  and  filtering,  and 
free  ticks  were  collected  from 
vegetation  and  injected  into  test 
animals  (1,  2) . 

Since  these  investigations 
have  been  in  progress,  the  cot- 
tontail rabbits  have  reached 
their  peak  of  density,  and  a  pro- 
nounced decline  has  taken  place 
on  the  study  area  now  un- 
der daily  observation.  Careful 
search  by  specially  trained  men 
assisted  by  dogs  revealed  many 
cottontail  rabbits  sick  and  dead. 
Gross  appearances,  agglutina- 
tion tests,  and  cultures  derived 
from  both  tissues  and  external 


parasites  when  passed  through 
test  animals  revealed  the  pres- 
ence of  tularemia  as  a  constant 
infection  in  these  animals  and 
demonstrated  that  this  disease 
was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of 
the  widespread  loss  in  that  re- 
gion. Paralleling  the  observa- 
tions in  Minnesota,  a  similar 
wiping  out  of  cottontail  rabbits 
by  tularemia  in  more  or  less  cir- 
cumscribed areas  has  also  been 
observed  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

From  these  results  it  was  as- 
sumed that  there  was  in  sight 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
cyclic  disappearance  of  both 
snowshoe  hares  and  grouse, 
since  the  two  live  in  the  same 
environment,  are  parasitized  by 
the  same  species  of  ticks,  and 
are  in  every  way  closely  asso- 
ciated. This  view  has,  however, 
not  as  yet  been  substantiated.  Several  thousand 
snowshoe  hares  have  been  live-trapped  and  iden- 
tified with  metal  ear  tags.  During  the  past  two 
years  there  has  been  noted  a  very  high  tick  pop- 
ulation on  the  detailed-study  area.  While  the 
snowshoe  hares  and  grouse  have  actually  in- 
creased in  numbers,  the  average  number  of  ticks 
per  animal  has  also  multiplied.  For  several  con- 
secutive months  during  the  warm  weather  the 
average  tick  population  per  snowshoe  hare  was 
over  2,000.     On  large  numbers  of  specimens  it 


:haracteristically  fond  of  water.      Its  peculiar  habit  of  washing  its   food  has 
for    this    species    the    technical    name    of   folor.    meaning    "washer". 
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was  not  unusual  to  find  as  many  as  5,000  ticks 
per  animal,  and  in  some  instances  actual  count 
has  revealed  as  many  as  10,000.  In  the  same 
areas  from  which  the  cottontail  rabbits  disap- 
peared, hares  and  grouse  have  maintained  their 
numbers  or  even  increased.  Both  have  been 
found  susceptible  to  tularemia  infection  through 
the  previously  mentioned  processes  of  tissue  and 
parasite  inoculations  and  agglutination  tests.  It 
is  apparent  that  they  may  be  carriers  of  the  in- 
fection without  its  causing  serious  inroads  on 
their  numbers.  Human  infections  have  occurred 
from  handling  apparently  healthy  grouse.  The 
incidence  of  tularemia  infection,  however,  in  ticks 
taken  from  grouse  and  snowshoe  hares  and  in 
ticks  found  free  on  the  local  vegetation  has  de- 
creased since  the  cyclic  disappearance  of  cotton- 
tail rabbits  in  the  area,  despite  the  abundance  of 
hares  and  grouse.  Comparison  of  the  strains  of 
Pasteurella  tularense  taken  from  game  species 
shows  that  the  organisms  vary  in  their  virulence 
and  infectivity  and  that  some  strains  require  a 
much  longer  incubation  period  than  others. 

Evidence  of  the  susceptibility  of  a  wide  variety 
of  wild  forms  to  tularemia  has  been  established 
by  the  examination  of  sick  and  dead  specimens 
and  of  human  infections  from  contact  with  these 
forms,  and  also  by  laboratory  tests.  In  the  light 
of  observations  thus  far  made,  it  appears  pos- 
sible that  not  only  cottontail  rabbits  but  also 
muskrats  and  gray  foxes  may  be  killed  off  by 
tularemia.  The  coincident  infection  of  domestic 
livestock  with  this  disease,  acquired  from  close 
association  with  wildlife  undergoing  decimation 


from  it,  was  demonstrated  in 
1934  by  local  authorities  in  Mon- 
tana through  agglutination  tests 
and  recovery  of  the  organism. 
Several' hundred  sheep  died  from 
the  infection  a  few  weeks  after 
being  placed  on  a  range  where 
the  mortality  among  jack  rab- 
bits had  been  heavy.  Ticks  of 
identical  species  were  found  in 
great  numbers  on  both  the  sheep 
and  the  jack  rabbits. 

Based  on  information  at  hand, 
it  must  be  concluded  that  al- 
though tularemia  is  responsible 
for  the  disappearance  of  cotton- 
tail rabbits,  and  possibly  other 
species,  it  cannot  be  stated  at 
this  time  that  this  disease  ac- 
counts for  the  periodicity  of 
populations  of  snowshoe  hares 
and  grouse  in  the  North  Central 
States  (3).  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  some  more  virulent  strain  of  Pasteu- 
rella tularense,  or  some  other  disease  or  diseases, 
must  be  the  cause  of  the  wiping  out  of  these 
species. 

The  processes  described  by  which  examinations 
are  being  made  of  great  numbers  of  wild  speci- 
mens are  expected  to  reveal  any  infectious  dis- 
ease that  makes  its  appearance  in  epizootic  form. 
Up  to  the  present,  tularemia,  pseudotuberculosis, 
and  ulcerative  enteritis  are  the  diseases  recog- 
nized as  holding  the  greatest  potential  responsi- 
bility for  the  periodic  disappearance  of  small 
game.  Pseudotuberculosis  as  yet  has  been  ob- 
served only  in  comparatively  few  subjects. 

During  the  fall  of  1933,  ulcerative  enteritis,  a 
commonly  encountered  disease  of  quail,  was  ob- 
served in  grouse  H)  in  Minnesota,  and  studies 
are  now  in  progress  to  learn  to  what  extent  this 
infection  may  account  for  the  decimation  of  these 
birds.  While  the  specific  etiology  of  this  disease 
(5,  6)  is  not  definitely  known,  its  identity  as  a 
nonfiltrable  organism  living  in  the  enteric  canal 
has  been  demonstrated.  Its  destructiveness  among 
quail  and  grouse  is  well  established.  Further 
studies  are  required  to  learn  to  what  extent  it  is 
the  cause  of  deaths  in  other  species  over  the  areas 
where  periodic  losses  are  pronounced. 

Blackhead  likewise  has  frequently  been  found 
to  be  highly  infectious  in  quail  and  wild  turkeys, 
and  in  these  species  the  mortality,  when  infection 
occurs,  is  high.  Like  aspergillosis,  this  disease 
appears  to  cause  the  greatest  losses  in  restricted 
preserves  with  dense  population,  but  until  more 
(Continued  on  Page  48) 
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Geological  Bulletin  No.  5 
The  Louisiana  Geological  Survey  announces  the 
publication  of  Geological  Bulletin  No.  5  entitled 
"Louisiana  Jackson  Eocene  Ostracoda"  by  Henry 
V.  Howe,  Ph.D.,  Director,  School  of  Geology.  Lou- 
isiana State  University,  and  Director,  Research 
Division,  Louisiana  Geological  Survey,  and  Jack 
Chambers,  M.  S.,  School  of  Geology,  Louisiana 
State  University.  This  sixty-five  page  bulletin 
contains  six  plates  illustrating  forty-three  species 
of  upper  Eocene  ostracoda.  All  but  three  of 
them  are  described  as  new  and  one  new  genus  is 
likewise  described.  The  species  came  from  seven- 
teen localities  and  a  checklist  is  included  which 
indicates  the  range  of  each  species.  This  bulletin 
is  the  first  extensive  study  of  the  upper  Eocene 
ostracods  of  North  America.  It  is  only  in  the 
last  few  years  that  micropaleontologists  have 
realized  that  ostracods  are  as  useful  as  foramini- 
fera  for  oil  well  correlation.  This  paper  is  a  com- 
panion treatise  to  Geological  Bulletin  No.  2  which 
dealt  with  the  foraminifera  of  the  Jackson 
Eocene.  The  Jackson  is  the  most  fossiliferous 
of  the  marine  formations  of  Louisiana  and  out- 
crops across  the  central  portion  of  the  State.  The 
publication  of  these  two  bulletins  has  now  made 
the  formation  easy  to  recognize  in  cores  and  cut- 
tings from  wells  and  should  supply  much  of  the 
necessary  paleontologic  information  for  the  fu- 
ture development  of  oil  structures  in  central 
Louisiana. 

Dr.  Howe,  in  collaboration  with  a  number  of 
the  graduate  students  of  the  School  of  Geology  of 
Louisiana  State  University,  has  also  completed  a 
study  of  the  ostracods  of  the  Area  Zone  of  the 
Choctawhatchee  Miocene  of  Florida.  This  report 
will  appear  early  in  September  as  Florida  Geo- 
logical Survey  Bulletin  No.  13.  It  contains  pic- 
tures and  descriptions  of  some  thirty  species  of 
ostracods,  many  of  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  middle  Miocene.  This  bulle- 
tin should  be  of  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  per- 
sons concerned  with  the  oil  development  of  South 
Louisiana,  as  the  middle  Miocene  is  encountered 
on  many  of  the  South  Louisiana  salt  domes  and 
the  description  of  the  ostracods  supplies  the  key 


to  recognition  of  the  formation.  The  bulletin  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  Mr.  Herman  Gunter,  State 
Geologist,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

Cap-rocks  of  Salt  Domes  Being  Studied 

The  salt  domes  of  the  Gulf  Coast  have  long  been 
features  of  particular  interest  to  the  people  of 
Louisiana  because  of  their  great  economic  import- 
ance. Salt  has  been  mined  from  some  of  these 
domes  for  many  years,  and  the  domes  afford  the 
chief  source  of  supply  for  that  commodity  in  the 
Gulf  Coast  region.  A  major  part  of  the  petroleum 
of  the  Gulf  Coast  is  produced  from  the  sediments 
overlying  or  flanking  the  domes,  and  owes  its  ac- 
cumulation to  the  structures  produced  by  the  in- 
trusion of  the  domes.  In  addition,  great  quanti- 
ties of  sulphur  have  been  extracted  from  the  cap- 
rock  associated  with  some  of  the  domes. 

As  a  result  of  the  development  of  these  mineral 
deposits  a  considerable  amount  of  data,  concern- 
ing the  mode  of  occurrence  and  origin  of  salt 
domes,  has  been  accumulated  during  recent  years. 
However,  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  learned  about 
these  interesting  and  important  bodies,  and  any 
information  which  can  be  secured  is  of  decided 
economic  importance. 

The  origin  of  the  cap-rock  associated  with  some 
of  the  domes,  and  of  the  sulphur  sometimes  found 
with  it.  is  one  of  the  problems  which  has  not  been 
definitely  solved  and  concerning  which  more  in- 
formation is  badly  needed.  Previous  investiga- 
tors have  been  handicapped  by  a  meagerness  of 
data,  but  information  which  has  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  makes  a  much  more  con- 
clusive study  possible.  Such  a  study  is  being  un- 
dertaken at  Louisiana  State  University,  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  Louisiana  Geological  Survey.  Mr. 
Ralph  E.  Taylor,  graduate  student,  working  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  R.  Dana  Russell,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrology,  is  carry- 
ing on  the  investigation  and  plans  to  devote  much 
of  his  time  to  it  during  the  next  two  years.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  spending  part  of  the  summer  gathering 
data,  and  familiarizing  himself  with  the  mining 
ojierations  at  the  two  Louisiana  sulphur  mines. 

The  aim  of  the  study  is,  briefly,  to  obtain  as 
much   information   as   possible   about:    (1),   the 
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mode  of  origin  of  cap-rock;  (2),  the  origin  of 
the  sulphur  and  of  other  cap-rock  minerals;  and 
(3),  the  age  of  the  cap-rock.  In  order  to  secure 
this  information  the  following  program  of  study 
has  been  planned. 

1.  The  geologic  literature  pertaining  to  salt 
domes  and  to  cap-rock  is  being  carefully  studied 
and  a  bibliography  compiled. 

2.  Petrographic  analyses  will  be  made  of  four 
or  five  hundred  rock  thin-sections  from  several 
well  cores  of  cap-rock.  These  cores  will  be  as 
complete  as  can  be  secured. 

3.  Sands  and  other  insoluble  residues  in  the 
cap-rock  will  be  studied  and  the  sands  compared 
with  those  of  the  sediments  surrounding  the  dome. 

4.  The  material  of  the  cap-rock  and  salt  body 
of  the  domes  studied  will  be  searched  for  fossils, 
and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  determine  the 
age  of  the  sediments  adjacent  to,  and  immediately 
overlying,  the  cap-rock. 

5.  All  data  concerning  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  cap-rock,  and  the  temperature  and 
composition  of  ground  waters  in  and  near  the  cap- 
rock,  will  be  compiled  and  studied. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  be  of  material 
aid  in  solving  some  of  the  problems  connected  with 
the  occurrence  of  salt  dome  cap-rock  and  the  sul- 
phur sometimes  associated  with  cap-rock.  It 
should  yield  information  of  value,  not  only  to  the 
sulphur  industry,  but  to  the  salt  and  petroleum 
industries  as  well. 


Progress  Report  of  the  Geology  of  the  Lower 
Portion  of  the  Mississippi  River  Delta 
Investigations  on  the  geology  and  anthropology 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi  River  Delta 
have  been  progressing  during  the  summer.  A 
party  composed  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Russell,  Dr.  F.  B. 


Kniffen,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Dohm  were  in  the  field 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  using  the  de- 
partmental boat  Black  Mallard  as  the  base  for 
investigations.  A  similar  party  will  be  in  the 
field  during  September.  While  the  bulletin  cov- 
ering the  Geology  of  St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines 
Parishes  is  not  likely  to  reach  press  within  a  year, 
a  number  of  the  field  observations  are  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  be  released  earlier. 

Plaquemines  Parish  is  essentially  the  active 
delta  of  today,  whereas  St.  Bernard  was  the  delta 
of  yesterday.  The  tremendous  load  of  sediment 
carried  by  the  Mississippi  is  deposited  chiefly  in 
near  proximity  to  the  active  delta  and  causes  its 
Gulfward  growth.  Growth  is  not  only  outward, 
however,  but  downward  as  well,  the  weight  of  the 
sediment  pressing  downward  the  solid  crust  be- 
neath. The  warping  under  the  deposit  of  sedi- 
ment affects  not  only  the  active  delta  itself  but 
carries  down  a  large  marginal  area  as  well.  Thus, 
St.  Bernard  Parish  is  being  submerged  and  yes- 
terday's delta  is  being  invaded  by  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf. 

Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  building  mounds 
during  the  time  that  St.  Bernard  Parish  was  the 
active  delta  and  their  population  spread  along 
active  watercourses.  Submergence  has  now  low- 
ered the  bottoms  of  these  mounds  so  that  they 
stand  several  feet  below  sea-level.  Many  have 
been  exposed  to  the  attack  of  wave-erosion  and 
removed  as  surface  features,  the  materials  of 
which  they  were  built  now  appearing  as  beaches 
along  the  outer  shores  of  the  Parish.  During  the 
period  when  Indians  were  occupying  the  St.  Ber- 
nard region  the  lower  part  of  Plaquemines  Par- 
ish was  not  in  existence,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
absence  of  Indian  mounds  in  the  latter  area.  An 
abandonment  of  the  channels  through  St.  Bernard 
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was  followed  by  the  recent  river  course  southward 
and  building  of  much  of  the  land  in  lower  Plaque- 
mines Parish. 

Particular  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
beaches  along  the  coast  of  the  delta.  Many  of 
these  are  sandy,  others  are  composed  of  shells, 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  considerable  numbers  of 
pebbles  are  strewn  over  their  surfaces.  Wave- 
erosion  opposes  the  outward  growth  of  the  delta 
and  tends  to  create  long  arcuate  shores  composed 
of  sandy  beach.  The  arc  of  the  Chandeleur  Is- 
lands is  a  beautiful  example  of  a  well  formed 
sandy  beach  now  submerged  and  detached  from 
the  mainland. 

By  means  of  bore  holes  it  was  found  possible 
to  trace  the  outward  extension  of  old  Mississippi 
River  channels  now  buried  under  recent  marsh 
deposits.  Various  records  from  oil  wells  in  the 
Delta  region  will  be  used  to  extend  the  sub-surface 
picture  of  the  delta  to  a  depth  of  many  thousands 
of  feet. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  bulletin  will 
be  one  of  the  most  complete  studies  ever  made 
on  any  delta.  While  the  library  facilities  of  the 
School  of  Geology  of  Louisiana  State  University 
are  the  most  complete  in  the  South  it  would  re- 
quire a  considerable  endowment  to  raise  them  to 
the  level  of  those  available  in  several  of  the  older 
G«ology  Departments  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. To  a  large  extent  the  Delta  Bulletin  will 
benefit  from  research  carried  on  in  the  libraries 
of  Harvard  University  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Russell,  who 
conducted  courses  in  Geology  at  that  institution 
during  the  Summer  Session.  It  will  also  contain 
a  detailed  analysis  of  sediments,  now  being  car- 
ried on  by  Mr.  Dohm.  Mr.  Dohm  has  also  com- 
piled an  amazingly  large  bibliography  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Delta. 
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Topographic  Mapping 

The  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Engineers  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Louisiana  Geological  Sur- 
vey, has  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  to  map  seventeen 
(17)  quadrangles  in  southwest  Louisiana.  The 
area  to  be  mapped  lies  between  latitude  30°  15' 
and  31°  north,  and  longitude  92°  15'  westward  to 
the  Sabine  River. 

Aerial  surveys  covering  the  DeQuincy,  Hecker, 
Fenton,  Nezpique,  Santo,  Mamou,  Bond,  Simmons, 
Kipling,  Glenmora,  and  Aubrey  quadrangles  have 
been  completed  while  progress  is  being  made  on 
the  balance  of  the  quadrangles  in  this  area — 
Starks,  Mystic,  Juanita,  Kipling,  Rena,  DeRidder, 
and  Turkey  Greek  quadrangles. 

The  regular  appropriation  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1935,  was  increased  to  $2,385,560 — an  in- 
crease of  nearly  one  million  dollars  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  sum  of  $400,000  has  been  al- 
lotted for  topographic  surveys. 

This  program  is  of  interest  to  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana as  such  a  program  will  accelerate  the  com- 
pletion of  some  thirty-three  quadrangles  covering 
portions  of  southeast  Louisiana. 

In  addition  to  the  topographic  mapping,  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  plans  to  make  a 
detailed  stratagraphic  and  paleontologic  study  of 
the  Claiborne  group  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


Progress  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Catahoula 
AND  Concordia  Parishes 

Field  work  for  a  bulletin  on  the  geology  of 
Catahoula  and  Concordia  parishes  has  been  in 
progress  during  this  summer,  the  work  so  far 
having  been  confined  to  the  hill  areas  of  north- 
ern Catahoula  and  adjacent  parts  of  La  Salle  and 
Caldwell  parishes.  Flood  water,  which  has  this 
year  remained  until  unusually  late  in  the  summer, 
has  prevented  work  along  the  Ouachita  River  and 
in  the  flood  plain  areas.  This  article  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  progress  report  on  that  part  of  the 
field  work  which  has  been  completed. 

Economically  the  hill  country  has  been  on  a  de- 
cline. Most  of  the  valuable  timber  has  been  cut 
and  many  of  the  former  inhabitants  have  aban- 
doned their  forest  homesteads  and  moved  to  the 
more  fertile  agricultural  lands  in  the  Ouachita 
River  Valley  and  elsewhere.  Just  now  however 
there  is  some  tendency  to  re-occupy  the  country, 
and  occasionally  a  new  farmhouse  and  newly 
broken  land  may  be  seen.  New  graded  roads  are 
being  built  with  government  funds  by  the  C.  C.  C. 
organization  as  protection  against  forest  fires  in 
the  new  growth  of  pine.    These  roads  have  been 
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both  a  help  and  a  hinderance  in  the  field  work, 
since  they  greatly  facilitate  speed  and  ease  of 
transportation  by  automobile,  but  at  the  same 
time  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  available 
maps :  no  maps  having  yet  been  made  since  the 
changes  in  culture.  The  lack  of  topographic  maps 
of  the  hill  country  has  also  been  a  handicap.  To 
overcome  these  difficulties  it  has  been  necessary 
to  do  much  traversing  with  an  altimeter. 

It  might  be  said  here,  to  the  interest  of  those 
who  may  desire  to  use  a  barometer  in  field  work, 
that  results  during  the  summer  season  are  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  Atmospheric  conditions  are 
very  unstable  and  the  diurnal  curve  is  extremely 
irregular  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  satis- 
factory correction  curve.  Nearly  50  per  cent  of 
the  days  in  the  latter  half  of  June  and  in  July 
and  August,  were  entirely  unsatisfactory  for  ba- 
rometric work. 

The  hill  country  is  locally  divided  into  several 
convenient  locality  names;  the  Bayou  Dan  Hills, 
the  Chalk  Hills,  the  Sand  Hills,  and  the  Sicily  Is- 
land Hills.  The  most  northerly,  the  Bayou  Dan 
Hills  include  the  hills  of  the  Bayou  Dan  drainage 
area,  a  country  mostly  underlain  by  Jackson  cal- 
careous clays  and  sandstones,  and  in  the  southern 
part  by  the  base  of  the  Vicksburg  section. 

Lying  south  of  the  Bayou  Dan  Hills  and  over- 
lying the  Jackson  formation,  is  the  area  of  Vicks- 
burg formation  outcrop.  This  is  also  hilly  coun- 
try, but  much  dissected  and  drained  by  two  large 
creeks,  Kennedy  and  Hooter  creeks.  Within  this 
area  are  many  fossiliferous  localities,  the  most 
prominent  horizon  being  the  Byram  or  upper 
Vicksburg  best  exposed  here  in  the  railroad  cut 
at  Rosefield.  There  are  several  other  horizons 
within  this  area  including  both  marine  and  con- 
tinental beds,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  defi- 
nitely correlated.     The  marine  section  undoubt- 
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edly  thickens  eastward  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
tinental horizon.  Westward  the  marine  section 
practically  ends  at  Rosefield  and  the  entire  for- 
mation thins  perceptibly,  probably  entirely  dis- 
appearing a  few  miles  southwest  of  Rosefield. 

Southeast  of  Rosefield  are  the  famed  Chalk 
Hills.  They  are  the  most  prominent  topographic 
feature  of  this  part  of  the  country,  overlooking 
the  lower  hilly  area  of  Vicksburg  outcrop  to  the 
north,  and  extending  eastward  and  southwest- 
ward  from  a  prominent  peak  known  as  Bald  Hill. 
This  group  of  hills  derives  its  name  from  the 
chalky  appearance  of  the  fine  white  tuff  which  is 
prominently  exposed  within  this  basal  tuffaceous 
member  of  the  Catahoula  formation.  The  entire 
formation  is  predominately  siliceous  and  not  cal- 
careous. A  number  of  fossiliferous  localities 
were  found  in  the  lowermost  beds  of  this 
tuffaceous  member.  The  fossils  consist  of  molds 
of  freshwater  molluscs  and  an  abundance  of  im- 
pressions of  leaves,  twigs,  and  thorns  and  some 
petrified  wood. 

Overlying  the  tuffaceous  horizons  of  the  Cata- 
houla formation  are  light  gray  sands  and  sandy 
clays  which  contain  lenses  of  hard  sandstone. 
They  too  form  a  hilly  country,  much  of  it  covered 
in  part  or  entirely  by  Citronelle  gravels  and 
sands,  and  appropriately  known  as  the  Sand  Hills. 

The  Sicily  Island  Hills  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Ouachita  River  are  a  continuation  of  the  Sand 
Hills  of  the  western  side  and  are  composed  of  the 
Catahoula  and  Citronelle  formations. 

Mapping  of  these  formations  and  horizons  has 
been  done  as  accurately  as  is  consistent  with  the 
scale  of  mapping,  one  mile  to  the  inch,  and  con- 
sidering the  indefiniteness  of  many  of  the  con- 
tacts. Well  drillings  in  the  area  are  being  ob- 
served and  sampled  so  as  to  secure  as  complete 
a  stratigraphic  record  as  possible  of  the  sub- 
surface. 
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Louisiana  Nature  Guardians 

"Upon  my  honor,  as  a  Louisiana  Nature  Guardian,  I  promise  to  take  care  of  all  our 
natural  friends,  to  guard  and  protect  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  as  far  as  possible 
influence  others  to  do  the  same." 


HOW  YOU  CAN  BECOME  A  NATURE  GUARDIAN 
YOUR  PART 

Consult  your  teacher. 

Ask  that  the  purpose  and  plans  of  the  Nature  Guardian 
Club  be  explained  to  you  and  the  class. 

Ask  for  an  application  card. 

Get  a  responsible  person  to  indorse  it,  after  proving 
that  you  fully  understand  the  duties  of  a  Nature  Guar- 
dian. 

Sign  the  application  and  mail  the  card  postpaid,  or 
give  to  your  teacher,  to  send  with  cards  from  all  the 
class. 


OUR  PART 

We  send  the  application  card. 

We  send  you  a  handsome  badge,  a  certificate  of  mem- 
bership. Nature  Guardian  pamphlets,  and  other  litera- 
ture. 


This  is  all  free,  and  is  carried  on  with  the  purpose  of 
instilling  in  the  children's  minds  a  knowledge  of  Louisi- 
ana's wild  life  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  its 
economic  value  to  the  State. 

It  also  aims  to  develop  individual  humanitarianism. 
Even  within  this  short  time  an  amazing  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  mental  attitude  of  our  young  folks 
toward  the  conservation  and  protection  of  Louisiana's 
natural  resources. 

EDITORIAL 
My  Dear  Guardians  : 

Again  we  are  facing  a  new  school  term  with  all 
its  possibilities  for  good  Club  work.  This  work, 
in  many  schools,  has  been  outstanding,  and  a 
credit  to  Club  leaders  and  members;  but  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done  if  the  work  is  to  go  forward 
in  the  way  we  wish. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  this  term 
to  undertake  two  different  sorts  of  school  Club 
projects — individual  projects  and  group  or  Club 
projects.  These  could  be  along  the  following 
lines  : 

1.    Indi\idual  Projects : 

a.  Study  of  life  and  habits  of  some  local  and 
seasonal  bird;  e.  g..  meadowlark,  crow, 
owl,  brown  pelican. 

b.  Study  of  life  and  habits  of  some  local 
and  seasonal  animal ;  e.  g..  squirrel,  rab- 
bit, muskrat,  mink. 


d. 


h. 


Study   of  nests  and   eggs   of  Louisiana 
birds. 

Study  of  how  to  protect  birds  from  cats. 
Study  the  construction  of  birdhouses. 
Study  of  rescue  and  protection  of  Lou- 
isiana fish. 

Collecting    and    mounting    wood,    bark, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  of  Louisiana  trees. 
Collecting  and  mounting    of    Louisiana 
wild  flowers. 
2.    Club  or  Group  Projects : 

a.  Community   campaign   for   stricter    ob- 
servance of  Game  Laws. 

b.  Study  of  methods  of  forest  fires  protec- 
tion. 

c.  Community  Park  Planting,   using  Lou- 
isiana wild  flowers,  trees,  shrubs,  ferns. 

d.  School  Grounds  Planting,  using  the  same 
as  in  "c". 

Schools  in  the  same  community  or  parish  might 
compete  in  these  projects,  for  friendly  rivalry 
usually  spurs  groups  and  individuals  to  do  their 
best. 

I  believe  such  projects  as  these  would  create 
new  interest  in  the  Clubs  all  over  the  State  and 
would  materially  promote  the  cause  of  conser- 
vation, which,  after  all,  is  the  result  for  which 
we  are  striving. 

With  every  good  wish  for  all  the  Guardians  and 
for  the  success  of  our  projects  during  the  1935-36 
school  term.  I  am. 


Cordially  yours, 


The  Editor. 


We  have  some  interesting  letters  from  the  Guar- 
dians which  we  print  with  pleasure.    Here  is  one 
from  Helen  Ruth  Hart,  who  lives  in  Lafayette: 
Dear  Editor: 

I  have  already  written  you  regarding  my  mem- 
bership in  the  Louisiana  Nature  Guardian  Club. 
I  am  a  student  in  the  Lafayette  High  School.  I 
am  enclosing  a  poem  that  I  have  written  and  that 
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I  hope  you  will  publish.     With  best  wishes  for 
you  and  the  Guardians,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

Helen  Ruth  Hart. 

THE  CARDINAL 

Out  on  the  lawn  in  the  cherry  tree 
A  cardinal  sings  his  song  for  me. 

r  slipped  from  the  windoio  on  to  the  lawn 
Hoping  that  he  had  not  yet  gone. 

Under  the  arbor  I  paused  again 
To  listen  to  his  siveet  refrain. 

His  feathers  are  red,  his  face  jet  black, 
I  hope  that  next  spring  he'll  come  back. 

But  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  why 
Such  a  vivid  bird  should  be  so  shy! 


The  following  extract  is  from  a  boy  who  lives 
in  Newark,  N.  J.  He  is  much  interested  in  the 
natural  resources  of  Louisiana.     He  says: 

"I  received  the  booklets  and  want  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  sending  them  to  me.  I  know  that 
they  will  prove  very  helpful  in  my  high  school 
work  next  term. 

"I  also  expect  to  have  a  fine  opportunity  to 
make  good  use  of  them  this  summer.  I  have  spent 
three  summers  in  a  camp  and  was  taught  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  bird  and  animal  life.  I  am 
going  to  spend  this  summer  on  the  New  Jersey 
coast,  right  next  door  to  a  bird  sanctuary." 

Here  is  a  little  jingle  that  some  Guardian  sent 
me.     I  don't  know  who  it  was,  but  I  got  a  good 
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laugh  out  of  its  nonsense,  and  I  believe  you  will, 
too. 

/  am  a  little  robin 

And  my  head  I  keep  a^bobbin' 

And  I  always  try  to  catch  the  early  worm. 

I've  eaten  all  his  brothers 

And  half  a  dozen  others, 

Golly!  Hoiv  they  tickle  when  they  squirm! 


Another  Guardian  sends  this  letter  and  the  fol- 
lowing poem.  He  is  an  old  friend  and  we  are  glad 
to  hear  from  him  again : 

Dear  Editor: 

You  have  not  heard  from  me  in  quite  a  while, 
for  I  have  been  busy  with  my  school  work.  My 
two  little  brothers,  (Jerard  and  Anthony  and  I 
never  forget  you.  We  get  the  "Conservation  Re- 
view", and  how  we  do  enjoy  it! 

We  are  proud  to  be  members  of  your  wonder- 
ful and  hum_ane  Club,  and  think  all  boys  and  girls 
should  join  it.  If  you  have  space,  please  publish 
this  poem.  With  best  wishes  for  the  Guardians 
and  success  to  the  Club,  I  am, 


Your  member. 


Patrick. 
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THE  TRIBUTE  OF  SENATOR  THOMAS 


Senator  Elmer  Thomas  of  Oklahoma,  one  of 
the  Senate  Committee  who  attended  Senator 
Long's  funeral,  said:  "Huey  Long  died  fighting 
to  help  the  under  privileged  man.  In  the  United 
States  Senate  he  was  the  hardest  worker,  the 
greatest  lawyer,  the  most  effective  debator.  The 
United  States  Senate  will  not  see  his  like  again." 


THE    HOUMA    TIMES 
(Continued  from  Page  12) 

bridge?  at  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans 
materialize. 

Long's  constructive  statemanship  goes  far 
deeper  than  just  material  monuments.  With  free 
text-books  and  night  schools  for  the  illiterate,  he 
has  truly  erected  a  "monument  more  wonderful 
than  pyramids."  For  he  has  led  his  people  from 
the  wilderness  of  illiteracy  and  given  them 
knowledge. 

Huey  P.  Long  is  a  man  of  dynamic  energy, 
whose  brains  and  courage  have  put  into  execution 
plans  that  other  statesmen  have  only  dreamed  of. 
The  people  of  Louisiana  have  paid  taxes  for 
many  years,  but  never  before  have  these  taxes 
produced  such  wonderful  results.  He  is  a  man 
whose  heart  is  filled  with  love  for  humanity,  who 
in  every  combat  has  championed  the  cause  of  the 
people. 

Long's  greatest  monument  is  not  his  miles  of 
concrete  highways,  not  in  his  mighty  bridges  or 
canals,  not  in  his  humanitarian  projects,  not  even 
in  his  educational  uplift.  His  most  lasting  and 
most  wonderful  monument  lies  in  the  eternal  love 
and  gratitude,  he  has  created  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people. 

(Written  in  1932) 


His  Voice  has  been  silenced  by  his  untimely 
death;  but  his  Great  Spirit  Lives  on  and  will  in- 
spire men  to  do  Greater  Deeds  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Civilization. 
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PRIORITIES  IN  FOREST  RECREATION 
(Continued  from  Page  27) 

Yet,  this  invasion  of  the  primitive,  which  would 
merely  give  him  a  short,  minor  pleasure,  would  be 
the  ruination  of  the  finest  area  still  left  to  the 
walker  and  camper  in  the  southeast. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Park  Service  has  pro- 
posed a  very  well  planned  loop  road  around  and 
just  outside  of  the  north  end  of  the  park.  This 
would  run  from  the  west  end  of  Newfound  Gap 
at  Gatlinburg  to  the  east  end  at  Cherokee.  It 
would  give  many  splendid  vistas  of  the  mountains 
and  a  day's  delightful  circuit  of  the  north  half  of 
the  park  which  the  average  tourist  would  enjoy 
a  great  deal  better  than  that  more  circumscribed 
drive  down  the  mountain  crest.  Furthermore,  it 
would  not  ruin  that  primitiveness  which  makes 
the  summit  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
uniquely  glorious  to  the  walker. 

There  are  two  worlds  in  which  people  may  live 
today.  The  dominant  one  is  the  world  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  with  its  great  cities,  its  net- 
work of  boulevards,  its  almost  instantaneous 
means  of  communication,  its  inescapable  ma- 
chinery, and  its  high-speed,  high-tension  pro- 
cesses of  life.  It  is  the  world  which  most  of  man- 
kind chooses  and  while  some  of  us  do  not  find  it 
enough,  we  do  not  have  the  slightest  missionary 
desire  to  lead  others  away  from  it.  There  is 
ample  room  in  the  United  States  for  all  those  who 
want  this  world  of  the  Twentieth  Century  to  en- 
joy it  to  their  hearts  content,  and  still  leave  a  few 
nooks  of  the  second  world.  It  only  demands  a 
little  planning,  a  little  tolerance  of  a  different 
mode  of  enjoyment,  and  some  suppression  of  the 
dog-in-the-manger  psychology. 

The  second  world  does  not  date  to  any  century 
but  only  to  the  timelessness  of  the  primeval. 

It  is  an  impersonal  world  in  which  beauty  has 
come  into  being  without  the  slightest  assistance 
from  man. 

It  is  a  subtle  world  in  which  great  dramas  of 
nature  are  enacted  only  for  those  who  have  the 
leisure  and  the  patience  of  the  primitive. 

It  is  a  delicate  world  which  is  irreparably 
ruined  by  the  slightest  introduction  of  artifi- 
ciality. 

It  is  a  peaceful  world  in  which  the  most  instinc- 
tive yearnings  are  at  home  with  environment. 

It  is  a  world  which  to  many  of  us  contains  the 
highest  values  in  life. 

It  is  a  world  which  can  and  must  be  preserved. 
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INFECTIONS  DISEASES  AS  A  CAUSE  LOSS 
IN  WILDLIFE 
(Continued  from  Page  40) 
comprehensive  studies  are  made,  it  will  not  be 
known  just  how  frequently  this  disease  may  ac- 
count for  the  widespread  losses  on  uncontrolled 
premises. 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  these  studies  in 
periodicity  to  learn  how  many  different  diseases 
may  attack  the  various  wild  species.  The  most 
active  investigations  are  devoted  to  learning  to 
what  extent  the  periodic  decimation  of  game  is 
chargeable  to  infectious  disease  and,  if  the  pres- 
ent appearances  prove  to  be  correct,  what  diseases 
are  responsible  and  what  means  of  control  or  pre- 
vention can  be  employed.  These  findings,  there- 
fore, should  be  considered  only  as  a  summation  of 
the  preliminary  work  in  a  study  of  a  long-time 
problem,  one  that  calls  for  a  great  mass  of  in- 
formation, which  can  be  procured  only  over  a 
period  of  consecutive  years  and  through  at  least 
one  complete  cycle. 
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